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AG NTS FOR NILES’ NATION AB | beautiful city in the New World into a vast theatre 


REGISTER. 

c. W. James Exq. of Cincinnati, is our General €oy. 
lecting agent for the states of Ohio, Indiana, Mlinois, Mis- 
youri, Michigan, Iowa, and Wisconsin territory. Fle is 
gssisced by Moses Mveken, James R. Smith, J. T. Dent, 
G. H. Comstock, E Y. Jennings, and T’. Gardner Smith, 
isnatt E. James Esq. generalagent for the southern states, 
Virginia, North and South Carolina, Georgia, and Flor. 
ida. He is assisted by James K. Whipple, William H. 

well, 0. H. P. Siem, John B. Weld, B. B. Hussey, and 
Tiodore Baggs. 

Tuomas L. Jones Esq. agent for the south western 
ya'es, including Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkan- 
443, §e. 

Janes H. Stevenson Esq. agent For the state of Ken- 
why, western Virginia Fe. 

s Tao. Severn Esg., agent for the states of Pennsylea- 
i .i;, New Jersey, and New York. 

jouw W. Caampers £sq., agent for the city of New 


Tork. 
J RSavace Esq., agent for the city of Philadelphia. 


Par M. Tasss Esq., agent at Richmond Virginia, | last eveninz, seventeen persons had been taken from 
_ | the ruims of other buildings and carried to the hospi- | 
Payments to either of the above named agents, or through | tal. 


Wy. C. Cuayton Esq., agent at Charlesion S C. 


euual channel, the mat!, will be gratefully acknowt. | 
edzed, and exceed ngly serv.sable to—TueE Evitor. 


| 
RiMITTANCE BY MAIL FOR NEWSPAPER SUBSCRIPLIONS. | 
The new post office law, which will gu inte operation on 


mouey for subscription to newspapers, as has heretofore 
ben the practice. ‘I 
aidhas prepared instructious to deputy postinasters, | 


eeding $10 in each, may be paid to a postmaster, 
ho is required to give a receipt therefor, and forth- | 
ith to inform the postmaster of the office for which | 
aid money was designed, of his having so receipted. | 
Tue subscriber forwards said receipts tothe editor, which | 


imsclf, accordingly, in his account with the depart: | 
Aeiit. 

New RATES OF PosTaGu, from Ist July, 1845. 
Single leiters, or auy number of pieces not exceeding | 
ail in Ouce, $00 miles or less, 5 ets. If over 300 miles, | 
Nes. Drop letters, (not mailed,) 2ets. For each ad- 


mETeIY, 


Mio’s or puvlishers from their offices of publication, any 
Suice nut exceeding 3U wiles, free. Over 30 miles 
Miotexceeding 100, 1 ct. Over 100 miles, and out of 
esate 15 cts. All sizes over 1900 square inches post- 
e Sune as pamphiets. 

On pamphlets, Magazines and Periodicals, any dis- 
“efor one ounce or less, each copy 25 cts. Each ad- 
“via ounce or fractional part thereof I ct. 

= reecpavie Quarto post, single cap, Or paper not 
s*' than singie cap, folded, directed, and unsealed, for 
“Y sheet, any distance, 2 cts. 
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A MEXICO. 
SY AWFUL EARTHQUAKE, Visited the city of Mexi- 
vi the 7th April, 
‘the Moment we write, says the Siglo, (of the 
oe Mexico) of the 8th, the inhabitants of the 
Pal of the republic are still under the influence 
tay horrors excited by the earthquake of yester- 
wd the disastrous effects of which we are still 
river acquainted with. 
lat ay at 02 minutes past 3 o’clock P. M., the 
Mhe i eas began, slight at first and then stronger.— 
ry of the motion appeared to be north and 
ve terry ne about two minutes. The shocks 
a os ®; nothing like them was ever experienced 
es the the condition of the buildings too surely 
" i: absence of all exaggeration. 
ime, and re by chance upon the great square at the 
nin © Witnessed a spectacle not easily forgot- 
. “ise listant the multitude, but a moment pre- 
bing to she and listiess, were upon their knees, 
shocks he Almighty and counting with anxiety 
t, quis threatened to convert the most 
» Val. 1§ 
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{ 


' 
| 
| 
} 
; 


moracing a different, periaps a better wrrange nent, uae | says, ‘By a vessel which arrived here yesterday from | 


ler which money for newspaper subscriptions, not exe} Upper California, we learn that Gen. Micheltorena | tion Company of this city, has in his possession a map 
‘with 200 troops, is on his way to this port, having | of North America, published about 1739, in which the 
territory at present in dispute between this country 


| Luis de la Rosa has been appointed in his stead. 


of ruins. The chains surrounding the portico were 
violently‘agitated; the flags of the pavement yawned 
open, the trees bent frightfully, the buildings and 
lofty edifices oscillated to and fro; the immense arrow 
which crowns the summit of the cathedral vibrated 
with astonishing rapidity; at 56 minutes past three 
the movement had ceased. 

It is impossible to ascertain the destruction. Nota 
house or a floor but bears the marks of this terrible 
calamity. 
injured, others are tottering, and others entirely fall- 
en. San Lorenzo, La Misericordia, Tompaste, Zapo 
and Victoria streets, and the Grand street have par- 
ticularly suffered. The aqueducts were broken in 
several places. The bridge of Tezoniiale is demol- 
ished. The hospital of Saint Lazarus in ruins, and 
the churches of San Lorenzo and San Ferdinand 
greatly injured, 


eNists, 
astonishing strength and great beauty fell, and was. 
soon followed by the vault beneath the tabernacle 
anf the tabernacle itself. 

Fortunately all those in a ehurch so much fre- 
quented, succeeded in escaping. At eight o’clock 











At three-quarters past six,and a quarter past sev-| 
en, two more shocks were felt. They were, however, 
slight, and occasioned nothing but a temporary re-' 
newal of terror. | 

The authorities did every thing that zeal and hu- | 


he Ist July next, forbids the trauking by postmasters of | manity could suggest, to carry help to the victims, 
}and restore the aqueducts which furnish water to the 
The postmaster general we under- | city. 


A letter from Mazatlan, dated the 19th March, 


been compelled to leave that country, by the terms, 
of the capitulation.” 
The Vera Cruz papers speak of a horrible murder 


being presented to the postmaster, he is required | Committed at Puebla by a priest, in consequence of | 
opay Overthe amuuntand take in the receipts; the first! a criminal passion. 
Wsiwaster charging himself, and the second ove credits | tioned. 


The particulars are not men-, 


Senor Echeverria has resigned the office of minis-| 
ter of finance, on account of ill-health, and Senor | 


The people of the department of Chihuahua re- 


fuse positively to pay all direct taxes levied by the | 
iioval half ouace or part thereof, add single postage | Government, upon the ground that the irruptions of 
ithe Apache Indians have reduced them to extreme | 
On newspapers, of 1900 square inches or Jess, seut by | want, and that they need succor from the govern- | 


ment, instead of being compelled to contribute to its | 
support. 


Vhe celebrated criminal Uruera, condemned to 


ithe galleys for 10 years, esesped from the prison at 


Mazatlan an the 16th ult. His evasion is ascribed 
to the neglect of the authorities. 

Gen. Woll, of the army of the North, arrived at | 
Mexico on the 23d ult., having resigned the com-: 
mand of his troops to Gen. Arista. 


NA'TIONAL AFFAIRS, 


Re ett ener e —_ 








—_~— — 


From tHe Cueroxee Country. The delegation | 


Many of them are cracked and greatly | 


The magnificent chapel of Saint,Terres no longer } 
At the first shock the cupola, a building of! 


| mals. 
‘and a large number were encamped in tents in the 
| vicinity. 


| California, or the Red Sea.” 


with Wednesday, the Jast day of April. The place 
is a convenient centre for the re-union of the science 
of our country. and a full meeting isexpected. Na- 
turalists as well as Geologists, and the public gener- 
ally, are invited; and communications on any branch 
of natural or physical science will be received. 





Expiorinc Expeprrion. Lieutenant Fremont is 
now at St. Louis, organizing’ an exploring company 
of young men to form an expedition to the waters of 
the Pacific. He desires none but young men of in- 
telligence and good character. The expedition will 
last for three years, and its operations will probably 
extend from the Black Hills to the Western ocean, 
and from California to the northern limits of Oregon. 
Those who have a taste for danger and bold daring 
adventure, may now have a chance. 








OreGcon Enicrarion. A large number of emi- 
grants are congregated at [Independence preparatory to 
their emigration toOQregon. There are two separate 


/companies organized, and were to start about the 
20th of April. 


They wumber about one thousand 
persons, and have a good supply of wagons and ani- 
All the houses in Independence were filled, 


At St. Josephs, in the Platte country, there was 


_another Jarge company, with about two hundred and 


twenty wagons. They expected to start «bout the 


same time as the company from Independence. 


Another company, with about thirty-five wagons, 


' was assembled at another point on the river. 


It was supposed that considerable accessions would 
be made to these companies before their departure. 





Oreecon Terrrrory One !iexprep Yeans Aco. 
A gentleman connected with the Schyltkill Naviza- 


and Great Britain, is laid down as part of a large 
Istanp, extending from the tropic of Cancer, to 46 
degrees north lat. under the general name of ‘Cali- 
fornia” divided from the main land by the “gulf of 
Numerous rivers and 
mountains are noted on the map. Vancouver's Is- 
and is not down, but afl the country on the continent 
north of 46 degrees is designated ‘“tunknown parts.” — 
So slight was the knowledge of the geography of 
Western America possessed by the English govern- 
ment at the time the map was issued, that the Rocky 
mountains are represented in detached groups, ex- 
tending nearty due east and west.. The work of 
which the map referred to forms a part, is a series of 
maps of the various countries in the Globe, engrav- 

ings of scenes, forts, towns, battles, &., in various 
places, showing the progress of British arms, and is 
entitled ‘*Tyndall’s continuation of Rapin’s History 

of England,” 12 vols. foiio.—Bicknell’s Reporter. 


Sratristicay, errors. A card from H. L. Ellsworth 


| Esq., commissioner of patents, to the editors of the 
National Intelligencer, dated the 24th and published 
‘the 25th ult., says: “The crop of corn in Tennessee 
Is considered by the writer of the letter mentioned 
'in the article to be too large. 


In respect to this, [ 
would say that } have fully stated in preceding reports 


appomted by the National Council, left Tahlequah | that the estimate of the crops was at first based on 


for Washington on the Ist inst. 


It consists of John 


Ross, Josept: Vann, David Vann, and others. 


government. 


TURALISTS. 


Col. Washington and Col. Armistead, of the board | 


the census of 1840, and the aim has been by the aid 
of such data as were to be procured to add or sub- 
tract asmight be necessary, so as to exhibit, from 


of commissioners on the part of the United States, | year to year, a fair view of the comparative crop 
brought their labors to a close and left Tahlequah for | Of the different products in each state. Exact accu- 
fort Gibson, on the 28th of March. 


racy could not be expected, nor is it of so much im- 


The claims examined by them amounted to more | portance as to ascertain how far the country was fur- 


than three millions of dollars, whieh, the Cherokee | #ished with the requisite supplies of the most im- 


Advocate hopes, will be speedily settled for by the | portant fruits of the earth. The corn crop of Ten- 
nessee is well known to be large, and it is believed 


A large meeting was held at Tahlequah on the 24th | that the past year was a very considerable advance 


of March, at which it was resolved that measures | that of the former years. 
be taken to obtain from the United States govern- 





The census crop for 


1839 was pearly 45,000,000. The estimate for that 
ment a speedy relinquishment of Fort Gibson and) of 1844 is 61,000,000, an increase of only thirty-five 
removal of the United States troops from the Chero-| per cent. for five years. 

kee country.— Nat. Ini, 


‘““With respcet to the tobacco crop of Maryland, a 


| clerical error occurred in transcribing the estimates 


Association or American GroLoaists AND Na- | for the table, by which the figures in the millionth 


This association holds its sixth annual | place were omitted. 
moecting at New Haven during the week commencing! rected im the greater number of copies, and notice 


This was discovered and cor. 
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Of the fact published in the papers quite extensive-| 
ly atthe time. The error was of that kind as cor- 
rected itself on the face of it, since scarcely any one 
could be supposed ignorant of the fact that Mary- 
Jand is a large tobacco-growing state, and in the re- 
port itself a comparative estimate was given in re- 
spect to the report of the previous year, which was 
over 20,000,000 pounds. 

You will do me the favor to publish this, and J would 
also request other papers in which these errors have 
been mentioned, to copy the same. Respectfully, 
yours, H. L. ELLSWORTH. 

Commissioner of patents. 





Tue CHerokees—New government. The two di- 
Visions of the Cherokees have united to form one na- 
tion, and delegates to a convention have framed a 
Constitution, the provisions of which seem to beara 
Close affinity to those of the southern states, with va- 
rjations to suit the circumstances of the people. This 
important instrument is published in the Cherokee 
Advocate, and bears upon it the impress of genius, 
observation, and patriotism. Religious freedom is 
provided for, and a section is devoted to the security 
of education, as a means of happiness. The consti- 
tution is signed by the delegates. Some of them 
have received English names, while others bear the 
significant appellations of the old Cherokees. There 
are Walter Scott Adair, (rather Scotch, that;) Thom- 
a> Fox Tavlor, O-kan-so tah Logan, (that is Indian;) 
Sul-la-ta-skee Wallis, Tobacco Will, George Wash- 


ton Gunter, (that is every boby’s in general, and Ame- | 


rican in particular;) Crying Buffalo, Bark Flute, 
Oo-la-yo-a, Soft Shell Turtle, Tal la see-nee, &c. 
[U. S. Gazetle 





CANADA POST OFFICE CIRCULAR. 











Mr. Aberdeen (with a profound bow.) You are an 
American [| suppose? 

Polk.-—] thank a gracious mussy, Iam! I can ap- 
peal to every thing that is holy, and laying my ha: d 
on my heart, declare ] am an horest man. I scorn 
the accusation that | stole the complainant’s dog— 
the dog is mydog—mine by the laws of heaven, airth, 
right, nature, and possession. 

Don Bernardo Murphy, very much agitated, here 
cried out—How yours? I can swear to the animal. 
[ bought him of you. . 

Poik.—You did. It’s as true as | am a freeborn 
man. 

Don Bernardo.—A man who has been an old ser- 
_— of yours comes into my service and steals the 

Og. - 

Polk.—A blesseder truth you never told. 

Don Bernardo.—And I find the animal now again 
in your possession. 

Polk (cuddling the dog.) Yes my old dog—yes, 
my old Texas, it did like to come back to its old 
master, it did.” 


Don Bernardo (in a fury)—I ask your worship, isn’t 
this too monstrous? 

Mr. Aberdeen.— Your excellency will permit me to 
observe that we have not yet heard Mr. Polk’s de- 
fence. In a British court, justice must be shown, and 
no favor. 

Potk.— 1 scorn a defence. The dog returned to 
me by a Jor of natur—its wicked to fly against a lor 
of natur. If 1 sold the dog, and by the irresistible 
attraction of cohesion, and the eternal order of things 
| he comes back to me—um | to blame! It’s monstrous, 
heinous, reglar blasphemy to say so. 

Mr. Aberdeen appeared deeply struck by the lat- 
ter observation. 

Polk (continued)—] didn’t steal the animal. Steal! 





General Post office, Montreal, March 26, 1845. 
The postmaster general having cor cluded an agree- 
ment with the government of the United States for 


“the conveyance through its territory of the corres- | 


pondence of Great Britain and Canada, the mails to 


und from Canada will in future be landed and em- | 


barked at Boston, instead of Halifax, as heretofore, 
and will be conveyed between Montreal and Boston 
in charge of a British officer, appointed by the post- 
master general. 

All letters and newspapers, therefore, addressed 
to Europe, will be forward: d from Montreal via Bos- 
ton, unless specially directed to be sent by some other 
roule 

The first letters from England by the new channel 
will come by the steamer of the 4th of April next. 
(from Liverpool,) ond the first transmission hence 
will be tor the packet leaving Boston on the Ist of 
May. . 

No additional postage will be charged upon letters 
to and from Canada, in consequence of the transit 
rate which is to be paid to the United States post of- 
fice, but a charge of one half-penny will be levied 
on the delivery of each newspaper, whether in the 
United Kingdom or in Canada. In Canada, this half. 
penny will be in currency. 


Dog Annexation. ‘Punch’ will have his fun 
on all subjects. The following jeu d’ esprit is in the 
fellow ’s best style: 

John Polk was put to the bar charged with robbing 


the Mexican minister of a favorite dog, named ‘lex: | 


as. The circumstances of the case Don Bernardo 
Murphy stated to be simply these: 

Some months since, John Polk sold to his excel- 
lency the dog, (a very large animal, spotted black and 
white, that used to run under his carriage..) Subse- 
quently a fellow by the name of Houston, a couutry- 
nan of Polk’s who had been in his excellency’s ser- 
vice, absconded with the dog, and he had that day 
seen it at Greenwich Fair, whither he had gone in 
company with Chevalier Bonseu. The animal was 
tied to a van, belonging to the prisoner, aod trom 
which he was haravguing, and psalm-singing to Lhe 
company at the fair. 


Policemen, X. 21 saigé—Please your worship, there 
has been more picking of pockets round that ere 
psalin-singing maw, thao in any part of the fair. 

Mr. Aberdeen—Silence, policeusan. Whathas that 
to du with the cumplainl? 


The Mexican minister continued, in a very agi- 
tated manner, “I instantly recognised my dog and 
gave the scoundrel yonder is charge of a policeman.” 

“Scoundrel!” the prisoner cried, (a very sanctimo- 
nious-looking fellow, who held the dog in his arms) 
—*Am lin a Christian land, to hear myself called 
by such names? Are we men? Are we brethren?— 
Have we biessings and privileges, or have we not?— 
I come of a country the most enlightened, the most 
religious, the most freest, hunestest, punctualest, on 
this airth, 1 do.” 


'[s a man of my character to be called a thief? J re- 
‘annexed him—that’s all. Besides, what jurisdiction 
has this here court? what authority has any court on 
‘airth in a question purely American? My bargain 
‘with Don Bernardo Murphy took place out of this 
country—the dog came back to me thousands of miles 
away herefrom. : 


| Mr. Aberdeen.—In that case I really must dismiss | 
the complaint. Allow me to state my opinion, Mr. 
Polk, that the dog 1s yours; I have no business to in- 
quire into the questions of annexation as you call it, 
or of robbery as his excellency here (very rudely I 
must think), entitles your bargain | entreat rather 
_ that gentlemen so respectable should live together in 
harmony; and—and | wish you both a very good 
| morning. 
| Mr. Polk then left the office whistling to his dog, 
and making signs of contempt at Don Bernardo Mur- 
iphy, who slunk away inacab. He had not been 
‘gone an hour when policeman X 21, came into the 
office and said, ‘‘Please your Worship, the Yankee an- 
nexed your Worship’s Canadian walking-stick in the 
assage ” 
Mr. Aberdeen (sterniy.)—Mind your own business, 
fellow. Mr. Polk is perfectly welcome to the stick. 





lean aggemeneer -_ ie me The 
never forsaken me. If it has been My fortun® to the 
render my service worth remembering duyrip th ia tt 
long period to the state or the union. to thins ms alate 
credit is due, whose firm and unwavering sup : a al 
never for a moment deserted me—on that | les they te 


with confidence, while [ followed the lead of Truth 
and Justice and the constitution; and it was that 
liance which enabled me to pursue the course | hia 
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without hesitation or faltering steps. Wi; ir, an 
highest respect, I am, &c. c. baie i . 
H. Bailey, esq. chirman of the joint commitsee, plantiff 
been af 

ARMY. guard 0} 

Dismissal. We learn that Captain J. F. Davis, of many of 
the 7th regiment of infantry, and assistant quarter. This 1 
master in the army, having failed to settle his ao. nesses 4 
counts as a disbursing officer with the treasury de. sary pun 
partment; and the default having been duly reported There 
to the president of the United States persuant to jay sime tral 
the president has directed that the said Captain p,’ witness | 
vis be dismissed from the service. agreeably to the The ¢ 
provisions of the 3d section of an act entitled «a, men, Sur} 
act concerning the disbursement of public money » connecte 
approved January 31st, 1823. [ Wash. Globe. When 
The king of Sweden has issued an order of the absent, f 
day to his army, announcing that his youngest go, ed, that i 
Nicholas Augustus, has entered the service as a pi and leave 
vate soldier in the Norwegian Chasseurs. Cranch, ¥ 
There was a rumor at Van Buren, Arkansas, have been 
the 5th inst. that the Kichee Indians had Crossed Ref believe th 
river in large numbers for the purpose of depteis. cer 





tion. Major Beall, commanding fort Washita, bq 
sentan express to fort Towson for troops for the 
purpose of checking any outbreak. 


NAVY. 
Our naval defences The rumored possibility of war 
sets us to reflecting on our means of defence—says 
the NW. Y. Courier & Enquirer: *‘We have, it appears, 
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but four steamers in the navy capable of carring 3 rl 
battery, and we would be glad to know that even abe 4 
those were in geod condition; but we understood ep 

some weeks since that the Union, which might, tin. ae J 
the cost of a few thousand dollars, be rendered the tiatg ‘ 
most efficient of them all, has been laid up at Wast tide 
ington, under the very eyes of the department, sim inthe 
ply because her boilers are of such faulty construe. Vhen = 


tion that, during her recent cruise in the gulf of 
Mexico, they so rapidly deposited lime scale thatit 
was impossible to raise steam, and the consumption 
of her fuel served only to burn up her boiler. This 
circumstance has been made use of to throw distr 
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upon her propeller; but it must be evident thi opt hy 
‘“‘e@teris paribus,” « vessel capable of running (et Substantial 
knots per hour on leaving port should be able \t ust before t 
contiuue the same speed so long as she can be ri, 1. pts 
under the same pressure. We have never seen rom Cantor 
vesse! which appeared to combine so many qualif ing there 
cations for war as the Union. A speed of ten kno oy } 
under steam; a higher speed under canvass alone ler accom 






great facility for manceuvre, owing to position and t 


° ' blake leay 
dependent action of her wheels, while her entire @ © 


anks for thi 








| Presently another member of the force (Mr. O’- 


| Ragan by name) entered and swore the incorrigible | ; 
| Such a vessel would be a valuable auxiliary 10° 


Mr. Aberdeen (good humoredly.)—Well, well, I. 


Polk had stolen his beaver hat. 


dare say the hat wasn’t worth twu-pence half-penny; 
-and it’s better to Jose it than to squabble about it at 
law. 


O’Ragan left the court grumbling, and said it 
wasn’t so in Temple’s time. 





| 
J.C. Catuoun’s REPLY TO THE CHALESTON INVI- 
tation. From the Charleston Mercury. ‘The foliow- 
vilation through their chairman, Henry Baily, esq. 
of the commitiee of fifty to a public dinner: 





| ing reply was received from Mr. Cathoun to the in-! 34 "1945. | am, respectfully, yours, &c. 


chinery is below the water-line, and her balle 
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(four pivot guns) is of the most formidable characle Neagp 
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harbour defences. 













































Charleston, 15th March, 1845. 

Dear sir—I greatly regret that it is not in my power 
to prolong my stay sulficientl, to accept the invita- 
tion so kindly tendered by you, as the chairman of| 
| the jot committee, appointed by the city council | 
| and the citizens of Charieston, to partake of a public 
| dinner with the citizens of Charleston. 

My arrsngemeuts will compel me to leave your 
hospitable city to-morrow, for my residence in Pen- 
dieton. 


I avail myself of the occasion to return my heart- 
felt thanks to the city council, ard the citizens of 
Charleston generally, for this and the many other 
marks of respect which they have extended to me. 
1 never shall cease to remember them with the pro- 
foundest gratitude, while a pulsation of my heart 
remains. Never had a public man such caus: tu be 
grateful to his constituents as 1 have to them and the 
cilizens of the state generally. It is my prite and 
consolation to be able to say that after thirty-srx 
years of public service in varicus stations, in passing 


















Navy PENSION LAW | Official construction. Na 
| Pension office April 5, 1846, ell 
Sir: In reply to your letter of the 4th inst, I hat our high 
‘to inform you that the late act of congress, granll testeem a 
navy pensions, provides, for those widows who rf pour acceptan 
heretofore drawn five years pension under ane Another to 1 
Jaws giving a pension for that period. 4 ve M Messrs, G, 
was pensioned under that law of March “_e Mt set of sil 
‘only cannot obtain the benefits of the law of * laved by thes 
Meee bo Edie.) 
Navy orders. Purser Buchan, on furlough; f of P sigh 
Stockton detached from special duty and wailing $00d feeliy 
ders. Wllant office 
Lieut R. Simmes, surgeon J C. Rosner’. Non, on tb 
Mid. H. Rogers, and J. Guest detached waht "aK Upon the 







Poinsett, and leave for 3 months; Surgeon»: 
leave, for 3 months, oe 

‘the Sicitian frigate Urania, Com. Lettier’s « 
guns and 335 men, arrived at New Set 
day morning, in fifty-seven days from St. 


: the crew of thet 
A suit for damages, by some cle Wilkes, 
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loring expedition against coms | T 

U. Ss. Sineuit caus: eabinaiats attracts ee ; SUgar dish 
ble attention. The correspondent of the Dinsm “Whole cost, 
on the 24th says: The cases of Samuel Wil AW, y. C 
Owen Roberts, Philip Baab vs. Lieu. ag out Pain 
U.S. N., are still slowly progressing rape a from * 
They were commenced on Tuesday at net. The The U. g en 
expect will consume the balance ol ~ detention Singapore sh 
actions are brought for alleged illegal gd fal The Mere 
board ship, crue! and malicious 4 abe wh 80d brio 
imprisonment in a toathsome and aloud of Ow 'Goppontey. 
the ship Vincennes was lying ut the ® ytb see 
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seers were regularly enlisted in the U. S. 

1 son four years, as mariners. About the 
for yer Vincinnes arrived at Oahu, their term of 
time ¢ texpired; they then demanded a convey- 
cals ae iberty to go home; this was denied them; 
ance abd to sign articles of re-enlistment, and to 
thoy e eaefor this they were three times whipped 
do a seat,” on the arrival of the ship at Oabu, 
wil emast was raken out and sent on shore for re- 
the po the ship was repaired. While these re- 
gi pon going on—from Szptember till Dec., the 
pa ifs were confined in a fort on shore. This has 
“ "answered by defendant’s witnesses that the 
a of marines on board could not be trusted, as 
un of them wished to return to the U. S. 


This is the amount of the testimony—many wit- | 


nesses differing in regard to “‘crueity” and ‘‘unneces- 
cary punisument.”” ' ; 

There is another case pending growing out of the 
sme transaction, the plaintiff’ in which is a material 
witness for the plaintiffs in this suit. alhs 

The court 1s thronged with licutenants, midship- 
men, surgeons, pursers, botanists, seamen and others 
eonected with the exploring expedition. 

When the case was called up judge Morsel was 
sent, from indisposition. Judge Thurston remark- 
od, that if the counsel would agree, he would retire, 
ad leave all law points to be decided by Judge 
Cranch, which was agreed to, Several exceptions 
have been taken to the decision of his honor, and I 
believe that the case will be carried up to the su- 

rene court, whichever way it may be decided.” 

The naval depot at Memphis. The site has been se- 


\eted, the property for dock yard &c., conveyed to! the wind in every possible direction, for eleven days | 


the goreroment, and operations are to be commen- 
cei orthwith. Commodore Thomas Ap Catesby 
Jows,the Memphis Enquirer of the Sth says, has 
bentendered the command of the yard. Col. Jo. 
Watkins received the appointment of superintendent 
some time sine. 

Trial of Speed. The Portsmouth and the Jamestown, 
new sloops of war, to test their relative sailing quali- 
ties, kept the same course for twelve successive days, 


on their outward passage fur the South Atlantic. A’ 





U. S. ships Raritan and Portsmouth remained at 
Rio Janeiro, March 4, the latter for Valparaiso next 
day. 

The U. §S. sloop of war, Preble, from St. Jago, 


Cape de Verds, was at Canary Islands about the 19th 
ult. 


The U. S. frigate Mucedonian, Commodore Perry, 
from St. Croix, 8th inst., via Porto Rico, anchored 
outside the bar at New York, on Sunday afternoon, 
27th. She has been absent from the United States 
twenty-one months and ten days, during which time 
she has been cruising on the coast of Africa, for the 
protection of American interests, and the suppression 
of the slave trade. Of her crew, of upwards of 400 
i'men, she has lost but one man by sickness, and has. 
The officers 

and men now in her have all returned in the enjoy- 
ment of excellent health. 
} 


| The Macedonian and her officers received the most 
flattering attention from the Governor General and 
| officers at Porto Rico. 
| The Columbus, 74, was put in commission on the 
26th ult., with orders to sail the 25th of May, for 
'China, to take out our commussioner, Alexander H. 
| Everett, to that country. Commodore Biddle hoists 
| his broad pendant as commander of the China squad- 
j}ron. Capt. Wyman commands the Columbus. 


There is an account published of the comparative 
sailing of the Raritan and Congress, frigates, in a late 
trip from Montevideo to Rio Janeiro, which we can 
ihardly credit. It says*the Raritan immediately took 
| the lead, and kept it undar easy circumstances, with 





not had a single ease of African fever. 


| that they kept together. So great was the speed of 
the Raritan, that she was never able to carry the 
/same sail as the Congress, and every night she was 
obliged to shorten sail to enable the Congress to come 
up. At no time was there any contest between the 


| two ships, so great was the superiority of the Raritan 
On the eleventh day the Commo- | 
dore, growing tired of the delay occasioned by the | 


in e@ery respect. 





Sn e 
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er, on the west by the Missouri, and on the north by 
the 42d degree of latitude, thus forming a state shap- 
ed like Tennessee, and of about the same size, and 
throwing the territory, north of that line, into a new 
territory, to be called “‘Dacoran.” The legislature 
meets im May, and will probably take some action 
upon this subject. The people in the north of tne 
territory of Jowa, are unanimously in favor of this 
project, and the people in the southern part are said 
to have no objection. They are tenacious of the 
Missouri as the western boundary, and on this plan 
they can secure it, without muking too large a state, 
as was the case before. 

A writer from that section says:— 

“Such a division would be much better than the 
one proposed by congress. Should the plan be ac- 
complished, we should have a very fine territory in 
the north, and hereafter, a state possessing many ad- 
vantages. The soil is of the finest kind, not sur pass- 
ed in the west; the water is good: the prairies are 
rolling, and finely adapted to wool growing, as welh) 
as to the culture of wheat; with plenty of water 
power; and embracing a lead mining region in this vi- 
cinity which will be of immense ad va lage, as afford- 
ing a market for the products of the farmers. The 
climate here resembles that of Connecticut, with far 
less snow in winter; and for health, the new territory 
could not he surpassed by any country. The immi- 
gration hither will propably be from the northern 
and eastern states, and for such settlers, no part of 
the west affords greater inducements. Indeed, | 
have been surprised at the rush of immigration to 
the southern and southwestern counties of lowa, and 
especially of eastern people. Thousands have gone 
to the “new purchase,” from 100 to 150 miles from 
the Mississippi, or any market, when just as good 
lands could be had in the northern section, near the 
river and the mines, where there is the best market, 
and where the water is better and the prospect of 
health much more flattering. Whena railroad shall 








be completed across Wisconsin, from the Mississippi 
to Lake Michigan, (as there will be ere long,) there 


dullness of the Congress, made sail, and reached Rio |¢an be no finer position than the state of Dacoran 


Janeiro the third day after, coming toanchor two 


portion of the time with a fair stiff breese, they made | days before the Congress—beating her two days out 
welve and a half knots tothe hour. They spared)! of five. 


no canvass during the whole time. 


Vien the letters from on board of each are com 


pared, we shall be better able to decide than by read-_ 
the statement of only one of the competitors.— | 
Tie Nantucket Iaquirer, of the 24th, giving some | 
ecount of the contest, says “It is doubtful whether | 


tither of these superb ships has any advantage of 


ie other.” 


Which had the | 
advantage, upon the whole, we are yet to learn.— | 


folk, and took two of lighter metal in their place. 


Substantial Compliment to Commodore C. .4. Parker. | already in the gulf, viz: 


ust before the departure of CommodorejFoxhall A. 


parker, commanding the U.S. Rast India squadron, | 
| 


rom Canton for this country, the Americans re- 


iding there presented (o him a very superb and mas- | 


We service of plate. 


anks for the invariable attention you have bestow- 
onthe commercial interests of the United States 
ot America generally; and the readiness with which 
“ad your officers were at all times prepared to 
proleet them, and to defend our rights, while display- 
Radue regard to those of the peculiar people 
hongst whom we are residing—and desiring to tes- 
Jour high sense of your merits as an officer, and 
Pitesteem and respect for you as a man, we beg 
dtacceptance of the accompanying plate.” 


These gentlemen say in their | 
Meraccompanying the present—‘‘We are unwilling | 
blake leave of you withoutexpressing our warmest | 


Frigate Potomac 44 guns. 

Ship Vincennes RR 

Ship Falmouth 20 * 

Brig Somers Sans 

The pilot of the St. Mary’s (built at Washington) 

gives the following account of her sailing:—*The 
(St. Mary’s, being shead of the Saratoga, and having 
_passed the Purpoise, kept royals, courses, &c. ‘The 
St. Mary’s was oblized to clew up her royais on ac- 
count of her mast being two small. The Saratoga 
| then gained but little on her.” 


! 
! 
Saat 











| STATES OF THE 
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New states. Florida, the people of which have 
| been warmly disputing for a number of years past, 


Tue Sqvapron, under-command of Commodore | 
Stockton, consisting of the Princeton, steam flag ship, ; here, to the Fall of St. Anthony. 
(10 guns; sloop of war, the Suratoga, Capt. J. Shu-| 6 he 
brick, and St. Marys, 20 guns each, and the Porpoise, | tants, which is rapidly growing. 
brig, 10 guns, left Hampton Roads for the gulf of | dozen years old. Numerous large and substantial 
Mexico on Sunday Jast, the 27th. The Princeton | buildings are being erected this season, and every 
sent up a couple of her sixty-four pounders to Nor- | tenement in town is fully occupied. Congress have 


will occupy. As it is, the Mississippi river affords a 
good communication, and boats visit us daily, taking 
off our lead and surplus produce, and bringing us 
eastern goods. They cun ascend 500 miles above 


We have here a little city of some 2,000 inhabi- 
It is ouly about a 


appropriated $14,500 to improve our harbor, and se- 


This squadron will probably co-operate with that | Veral thousand collars for roads, bridging, streams, 


&e. We have a bank, U.S. land office, the survey- 
or general’s office for Jowa and Wasconsin, several 
churches, two newspapers, and an industrious and 
thriving population. ‘The location of the town is 
beautiful, and from the bluffs which rise in our rear, 
a landscape of surpassing loveliness is presented.— 
At your feet lies the town regularly laid out in 
squares; just beyond, the majestic Mississippi sweeps 
along in view for several miles, in a surpentine 
course, interspersing with beautiful islands, and re- 
sembling in high water an immense lake; and be- 
yond, the irreguiar bluffs which forin its eastern bank, 





and to the north, extensive and highly cultivated 
| fields; altogether presenting a view of which no ad- 
lequate discription can be given. Over these Jast 


| named bluffs, the fires have been running for several 
| nights in the prairie grass, presenting the most bril- 
| 


liant appearance from the town. We have some cu- 


duolher to Liewt. Tilton. ‘There is now at the store | and have once or twice by popular yofe, decided | riosities in this region, which, if I-had time, I would 
Messrs. Gelston & Co., Astor House, a magnifi- | against asking admission into the Union asa single | describe; and among the rest, a few miles from here, 


gS, Shat? 


eit set of silver plate, bearing upon each piece, en-| state, one portion earnestly urging that they should 
lured by these gentlemen, the inscription, ‘*Present-| remain as a territory until they had sufficient popu. 
to Edward Gibson Tilton, Esq., U. S. Navy, by his! lation to entitle them to claim admission for two 
virymen in China, June 17th, 1844.” This evidence | states, under their ancient designation, of East Fori- 
$od feeling from his countrymen comes to that | da and West Florida, have, under the impulse of the 
wllant officer in consequence of his noble conduct at! existing questions which pow agitate the country, 
Mou, On the occasion of the violent Chinese out- apparently buried their own dissentions, and are pro- 
“<Upon the American residents in that city, and| ceeding to accept and carry out the act of congress 
“8 equal honor to him and to the generous hearted | of last session, authorizing their admission as a sin- 
iemen who thus manifest their appreciation of gle state. The question seems not to have been sub- 
* ftvices. The plate came enclosed in a box ad-| jected in this case to a popular vote. 


me Tilton at Annapolis, accoinpanied by | Iowa, on the contrary, which was authorized un- 
bat the j € consignee in New York, requesting | der the same act of congress which invited Florida 
'sctiption be engraved by Messrs. Gelston| into the Union, has declined the offer, by a popular 
Hy Sugar aga consist of a silver coffee pot, tea | vote taken on the seventh of April. The majority 
it Whole oe cream jug, table and tea spoons, &c., against accepting the measure is said to be over 2,- 
es y ing between four and five hundred dol-|9)Q votes. They had determined to apply to con- 
th > + Cou. & Ing. gress and have the election, if they could get it, of 
tied ( alnouth, U. S. frigate, Commodore Sands, | organizing or not, and determine subsequently whe- 
rom Pensacola on the 8th, on a cruise. ther to accept or not, by the volte which should be 
At Sings » Ship Constitution, Capt. Percival, arrived | taken on the seventh instant, and the result is, they 
There on the 2d February; all well. remain as a territory. 
hand “9 {tigate Congress, sloop of war, Vincen-| A new plan, however, is now proposed, viz:—to 
Coyne ye omphin are being rapidly fitted out at] hold a new convention, and form,a constitution for 
Port Navy Yard. lowa, bounding it on the east by the Mississippi riv- 





a natural bridge, which is well worth a journey of a 
tiundred miles to see.” 


Maine. Under the head of “Relations with Enc 
land” in this number will be found certain resolu- 
lions relative to violations of the treaty of Washing- 
ton on the part of the British on the New Brunswick 
line, which will no doubt receive due attention from 
the authorities at Washington. 

Resolutions were also adopted by the legislature 
at their late session, claiming of the United States 
equivalents for the territory relinquished by the 
state of Maine to the British under the treaty of 
Washington. 


New York. The legislature is yet in session. The 
house has passed resolutions by a large majority for 
taking the sense of the people in June next on the 
propriety of calling a convention to remodel the 
constitution of the state. The Subject is very warm! 
debated in the senate. The whigs appear to be in 
favor of the measure. The locos are civided on the 
question. 

The late secretary of state. In the AJbany Atlas, we 
find a fetter addressed to col. Samuel Young, and 
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signed by all the members of the legislature who 
voted unavailingly, for his re-appointment as secre- 
tary of state, and the letter of that gentleman in re- 
ply. The signers express their regret at the un 
successful result of their efforts, on the ground that 
it “furnishes apparent evidence of a disposition to 
proscribe one of the most intelligent, independent 
and fearless of all the advocates of democracy.” 

Col. Young’s reply fills a column, and is in his 
most characteristic vein. 

He says—“ Having received my appointment from 
the Jegisiature, it may have been deemed imprudent 
in me by some, two years ugo, to have obstructed 
the plundering propensities of legislation. But if it 
was morally and constitutions lly right, as I believe 
it to have been, to protect the public property com- 
mitted to my keeping, I do not feel the reed of any 
other apology. I was threatencd with removal at 
the time; but the execution of the threat was deferred 
until conservatism acquired sufficient strength. | 
ought not to censure the leaders of this brotherhood 
for exercising their power; for if I had the ability ] 
would remove thém from office. Aid if they abhor 
my principles as much as | detest theirs, there can 
never be, as there never has been, any political com- 
munion between us. Through their agency the re- 
publican party has heretofore been several! times 
overthrown; and the symptoms of another like catas- 
trophe seem to me to be now visible. ‘They are! 
afraid to trust the people with a convention, and || 
hope the time will soon come when the people will 
no longer trust them.” 

‘Society of true Inspiration.” The Buffalo Com. 
Advertiser thus describes this association, Jocated at| 
that place: ‘**The society is composed of about 500 
Germans who reside on the Buffalo Creek Reserva- 
tion. It was organized in Germany in the year 
1714, and has since existed as a religious community, | 
to the great benefit of the members, and without! 
disuvion or difficulty of any kind amongthem. Their! 
property is held in common, and is managed by a 
board of trustees under a constitution or articles of 
association, which have been submitted to the Jegis- | 
jature with their petition. During the latter years! 
of their residence in Germa yy, they were troubled, 
oppressed and persecuted by the government officers, 
especially by the priesthood of other sects, on ac- | 
count of their religious faith, and unanimously re-| 
solved to emigrate to America, in order to secure 
that liberty of conscience that was denied them in 
their native land. The colony already here is but 














will you support this measure?’’ 


| the senate. 


|tor of public accounts to the governor, under date of 





turned to the senate of New York. The bill came 
up, and Mr. Lott's motion to strike out the whole 
bill, and in place thereof substitute a bil] which pro 
vides, that henecforth no charge should be made for 
licenses, was adopted—ayes 14, nays 12. 





PENNSYLVANIA.— The new U: S. Senator. A cor- 
respondence is published between the Hon. Simon 
Cameron, the recently elected U. S, senator from 
Peunsylvania, and certain whig members of the Je- 
gislature of that state, in. which. they propounded 
the following queries to the general, then a candi- 
date for the place to which he was subsequently 
elected: 

“Are you in favor of the tariff of 1842? and, if elect- 
ed to the U. S. senate, will you sustain it without 
change? 

‘Are you in favor of the distribution of the pro- 
ceeds of the salesof the public lands? and, if elected, 


To these questions Mr. Cameron promptly replied, 
clearly and candidly. in the affirmative. He hesitat- 
ed not a moment in saying that he is decidedly and | 
unequivocally in favor of the tariffof 1842 and that 
he will support it in the senate; that he is in favor 
of the distribution of the proceeds of the public 
lands, and that, too, he will advocate and support it in | 
We do not see, therefore, that there ig 
any doubt as to the course of the new Pennsylvania 
senator. [M. ¥. Cour. & Eng. 





Mississipri.—Finances The report of the audi- 
March 18th, 1845, acquaints us with the financial 
condition of Mississippi, at the present time. The 
whole amount of receipts and expenditures from 
the first of January, 1844, to 18th of March, 1845, 
stand thus: 
Receipts 


$619 838 31 
Expenditures 


323,757 43 
Excess of receipts $296,130 88 
There are yet outstanding claims against the state 
treasury, consisting mostly of old warrants amount- 
ing to $317.913 35. The belief is confidently ex- 




























pressed that the expenses of the government here- 
alter will not exceed $150,000 to $160,000. 





Maryianp.— The Chesapeake and Ohio canal compa- 
ny. A general meeting of the stockholders took 


the advance guard. ‘T'wo hundred more are expect-| piace at Frederick on the 29th ult., a¢ whieh the act 


ed to arrive this season. 

They have purchased about 7,000 acres of choice 
land on the Reservation, have made very cunsidera- 
ble improvements, and erected numerous and valua- 
ble buildings out of the joint funds of the associa- 
tion, and intend to put up a Jarge wovllen manufac- 
tory and other buildings in the course of the ensuing 
yeur. From their mode of conducting their busi- 
ness, it is believed to be important to their interests, 
and not prejudicial to the public weal, that they 
should have power to carry on their agricultural, 
mechanical and manufacturing operations in a cor- 
porate cupacity. Those who have tiad dealings with 
them say they appear to be a very intelligent and 
honest people.” 

Elections. New York town elections, take place at 
difierent periods, and have been going on for a num- 
ber of weeks past. They are now over fur this 
year. The aggregate political’ result, as compared 
with the same elections of 1844, are thus stated. 


Supervisors elected 13844. 1845. 
Lo. W. Na Lo. W. No. 
State complete 436 397 17 401 453 7 


1844, loco majority over the whigs, 39—over both 
whigs and natives 22. 

13845, whig majority over locos 52—over both 
and natives, 45. Clear whig gain 91. 


Temperance on the buck track. A question relative 
to grauting licenses for the sale of spirituous liquors, 
has been warmly contested in the New York lIegis- 
lature this session. In compliance with very nume- 
rous petitions, the friends of temperance succeeded 
in passing a bill by a large majority in the house, 
authorising the people of the respective towns im the 
state to decide by popular vote, whether licenses 


should or should not be granted for selling intuxicat- 
ing liquors in their towns. The keepers of grogeries 


in the city of New York took the alarm, and orga- 
nized so furmidable an opposition to the ineasure as 


it respected that portion ol the state, that an amend- 
ment was either adopted, or was likely to ve adopted 
in the senate, exciuding the city of New York ji0.0 
the operation of the law. Ou this the triends of 


passed by the legislature of Virginia, 20th January, 
1844, confirmed by the legislature of Maryland on 
the 8th February, 1844, and as-ente! to by the Con- 
gress of the U. States on the 8th February, 1845, 
was tinanimously accepted as a part of the charter of 
the company. 

The act passed by the legislature of Maryland, 
December session, 1044, chap. 282, ‘To provide for 
the completion of the Chesapeake and Qhio canal to 
Cumberland and for other purposes,” was also unan- 
imously assented to and accepted. 

The report of the president, Ool. Coale, laid be- 
fore the meeting, states, that the guaranties required 
by the state of Maryland in their recent act (ur the 
compietion of the canal, ‘will be given, and secure- 
ly given.” When that is done, the co.wpany will be 
authorized to issue bonds which will either be dis- 
posed of to capitalists, or given to bonafide contrac- 
tors who will take them in payment for constructing 
the work. The state of Maryland incurs no new li- 
abilities whatever. 

This canal ‘Surpasses any work of the kind in this 
| country for capacity, having six feet depth of water, 
and from 50 to 60 feet width at surface, aud 30 to 42 
feet at bottom. It is capable of transporting five 
millions of tons annually. From its commencement 
at Georgeiown, D. C., to Cumberland, is 1843 miles; 
of which 1343, todam No. 6, have been completed 
for some years, and 31 7-10 of the work on the re- 
maining fiity miles, have also been done, at a cost of 
$2,892,000, leaving now only 18 3-10 miles to com- 
plete the work to Cumberland—which it was ascer- 
tained in 1842, could be done fur $1,545,000, and at 
present prices for work anJ provisiuns, can be effect- 
ed for less than that. 

The cost of the canal so far as it has been com- 
pleted has been, 

For the acquisition of lands 
For engineer department 
For construction 


$402.913 94 
358,951 04 
9,013,837 56 
$9,775,702 54 
The involvement of the state in its present ditticur- 








temperance there rallied also, and a memorisl was 
forwarded, signed, if we recollect right, by upwards 
of thirty thousand names, protesting against except. 
ing the city from the operation of the proposed act. 
Parties became warmly evlisied, aud ali eyes were 





ties has been largely owing io this heavy, and, as yet, 
unproductive investment. ‘There is a prospect now 
of the =peedy completion of the work. Jt will then, 
it is believed, relieve the pevpie of a large por- 
tion Of iheir present state tax. 










iW 
Fiona. Political. The loco state convention uti 
sembied at Madison court house on the i4ih 4 “4 reiics 
for the purpose of nominating candidates for Rovere’ may 
of the state, representatives to congress, &, J cendu 
Pelot, esq., presided, N. P. Bemis and M p, Paps porte 
secretaries. Much unanimity prevaited. Thy, = olher 
vention nominated the ¢: 
For governor—Wm. D. Mose er. tic m 
For representative to congress— Davin Levy. cours 
a St. L 
y a oe Fy PrP IN ne ee these 
TRADE AND COMMERCE, These 
et Board 
THE DRAWBACK BILL. to the 
The operation of the Draw back bill passed by the mora 
last session of congress, so far as it was intended to “Tt 
effect Upper Canada, is likely to fail of its object, public 
The Buffalo Advertiser of the 24th ult Says: looy 8 
“We stated a few weeks ago that it was very ques. panied 
tionable whether our trading and shippine ine cannot 
rests would be able to realize any of the contemply. Canad: 
ed advantages resulting from the late law of congress state, | 
allowing a drawback of duties on articles exported works 
to Canada, in consequence of the heavy duties with trafic 
which such articles would be burdened in Canada, ing the 
The doubts we then entertained are confirmed by the collate 
following circular from the office of the inspector mg’? 
general directing the several collectors of customs jp ye 4 
Canada what duties they shall levy upon goodsy w 
imported into the province.” Ne ‘ 
Inspector General’s Office, | " th 

Montreal, April 7, 1845. | frow 
Sia: With reference tu a certain act of tie cor “ 
gress of the United States, allowing drawbacks o b va 
merchandise exported to the British provinces in the 
North America, which n> doubt has come under sari re 
your notice, 1 have the honor to remind you, that ar of Wes 
ticles so exported mio this province, will be liable the dists 
to the payment of the duties inmsposed both by the ws pha 
acts of the provincial legislature, and also to the rib 
duties under the imperial act five and six Vie. cap, ooh thon 
49, whether such goods are originally the growti, eee 
production or manufacture of the United Kingdon, the Cui 
or any of the British possessions in America, &e., 01 w dange 
otherwise. be certal p 
On this point your attention is requested to the A“ yMiw 
'27th section of the imperial act 3& 4, W. IV. cap. af heeas « 
} 59, which enacts, That no goods shall upon inpor seasons) 
tation into any of the British possessions in America, Soha 
be deemed to be of the growth, production or ial pacatley 
ufacture of the United Kingdom, or of any British present | 
possessions in America;” consequently all articles “Phat 
imported into this province from or through tie ages, you 
United States, are deemed foreign, although any d the press 
such srticles may be the growth, production or war * “ye 
ufacture of the United Kingdo.uw, which when ® bets, for 


imported, must be held to be liable to duty as fo» 
reign goods, i. e. to the duties in full imposed bull 
by the acts of the imperial parliament and of te 


lo conti 
bring the 


. rilous 
provincial legislature, imposing duties of customs - ofad 
now in force, viz: imperial acts 5 and 6 Vic. cap. tra Cans 
and provi. cial acts 8 Vic. cap. 31, the one Ii addi ied wey 
tion to the other. 1 have the honor to be, sir, yo lony,, mau: 
most ub’t humble serv’t, senerat, a tiadvant 

J. CARY, Deputy Inspector Genera’. “Paar | 

“Tf this construction shall be maintained, and ” saad 
the imperial and provincial duties be levied, en ban atiiat 
addition to the other,’ upon articies so imported, Inde bet, 
beneficial result to our trade or shipping can DeP datriduta 
alized from the drawback Jaw. ‘Ihe vitference » tada; and 
favor of goods imported by the St. Lawrence aa  intlict ; 
in British bottoms, will be so great that all vem z mass of 
be drawn that way. Strong effurts will be macy isess 







set aside this construction, not without sume a 
success on the part of those making such was 
The home government, it ts believed, whew ad 
are fully brought to its knowledge, ¥!! 


than is he. 
Whether 
© Santer 
bildlion & 
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such directions as will allow the Canadians ot Makers 4. 
joyment of the benefits profferred in the sill their own 
gress. But this wished for result, it must dt COdVeuien 
ed, is by no means certain. It has ever be “hee large 
dinal point in British policy to encuurag® must t av-make, 
shipping, and very strong reasons idee ona Psition dy 
urged to induce it to make an exceptivi -! Lage? Wa Chang 
the Canadians and American shipping: ry Wen We 
strenuous exertions are now Dbelg ae We td more , 
irade from the New York canals tWroug! wt Which my, 
land canal and down the St. Lawrence oat | The to, 
accomplish this, immense sums have = a08 4 Pabie yj j 
expended, and it 1s hardly probabdie tha yest Was pain, 
tnese effurts promise to be partially bat whit We Uvpe 
policy will be adopted at variance #1l! ant wi Lato say 
ha; been so long systematically pursue * graducll SOdaLry Ay 
w.ll render cowparatively useless and ui rat 1.06 Beat caie 
a | hat has thus tar been dove at sue 8 . “ Novy 
and expense. t sessid Wan 9, 

The nee of the customs bill at nt “ee yue W tuticr 
of the provincial parliument, does he wade ae 






ground to hope that any chauge W! 
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Washington, and reached Boston in time to take his 
passage on board the Cambria steamer, in which he 
left for Liverpool on the Ist of May. 

Of course madam rumor has has much to say about 
all this. She had had a ‘special cabinet council” in 
session at Washington—and was on the eve of send- 
ing x-President Van Buren and another distinguish- 
ed ‘‘democralic” statesman on an embassy to Lon- 
don, without so much as ‘‘by your leave gentlemen.” 
A New York Journal is gravely discussing the pro- 
babilities of such a movement! 

The New Orleans Commercial Bulletin of April 
17, says: 

‘‘A good deal of speculation has been indulged as 
to the place of destination of Mr. Ashbel Smith, the 
secretary of state of ‘Texas, in his present tour, and 
the nature and objects of the business that could 
have induced him to desert his post at the capital of 
Texas at this important juncture in the affairs of his 
country. Not even the people of Texas themselves, 
we believe, are informed on these heads—the same 
surprise having been manifested there at the singu- 
Jarity of the movement, and the same loose conjec- 
tures indulged as to the cause of it. They will experi- 
ence the same astonishment, then, no doubt, that is felt 
here, to learn that the moment at which the minister 
of the United Staies arrived in Texas, with proposals 
for ne consideration of that country guaranteed by 
the inoest solemn sanction of our government, that 
moment was chosen by the chief oflicer of state in 
Texas to slip from his duties at home, and, without 
deigning to inform his countrymen whither he was 
bound, to speed on a secret mission to London.— 
Such, however is the fact, as we have it from un- 
questionable authority; Mr. Smith having left here 
on Monday evening last for Boston, whence he in- 
tends to depart by the British steam packet of the Ist} 
of May. 

‘‘This mission of Mr. Smith, we have good reason 
to believe, grows out of the recent despatches re- 
ceived in Texas from different points, through the 
extreme courtesy of H.B. M.navy. Of the cabinet, 
in despatching abroad the secretary of state, with 
an abruptness of movement bordering on rudeness to 
the American minister, we wiil not speak so posi- 
lively, lest we should do injustice to these functiona- 
ries, whom we desire to respect, whose course we 
have hitherto vindicated, arid who, we would still 
have nobler ends in view than to betray their coun- 
try into a European vassalage. It is right, however, 
under the circumstances, that we should state the 
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where he is accustomed to spend the greater part of 
his time, making occasional visits to Texas, as cir- | 
cumstances require. 

It is not true that Messrs. Elliott and Saligny visit- 
ed the Texan capital (Washington) immediately on 
the arrival of the British frigate Eurydce, with des- 
patches from Vera Cruiz. The despatches which in- 
duced them to visit Washington, were not brought by 
the Eurydice, but came from England and France, by 
way of the West Indies. The despatches by the 
Eurydice met them on their return from Washington 
to Galveston, and after opening them and partially 
reading them, they continued their course to Galves- 
ton, and had not again visited Washington when our 
informant left. 


The Richmond Enquirer publishes an extract of a 
letter dated Galveston, April 7th, which says: ‘Mex: 
ico has made through the British minister, overtures 
to this government for the appointment of commis- 
sioners to form a treaty of commerce, &c., on the 
basis of the acknowledgment of our independence. 
To these overtures, the president gave the British 
minister nothing but vague and indefinite answers. 
This comes directly from Elliot himself, and may be 
rehed upon. He left here to-day in the British man- 
of-war for Charleston, as it is said—but 1 do not 
know to what place he may have gone—I give you 
only such information as I know to be correct.” 


That the visit of the Texan secretary of state to 
Europe, at this moment, is in some way influenced by 
the views taken by the authorities of that republic, 
of the high responsibilities of the question now 
before them and before the country, hardly any one 
willdoubt. The impression is general here that 
both the ex-president Houston and President Jones 
and his cabinet, instead of instantly seizing the over- 
tures for annexation in the form proposed by the late 
actof our congress, are disposed to review the na- 
ture of the proposition as it would affect Texas, very 
deliberately, and to weigh the interests of that re. 
public, and some think their individual and official 
interests also, very accurately and with a determin- 
ation not to omit the opportunity they now have, of 
making a profilable bargain. 

The moment is certainly portentous as to the dis- 
— in which Mr. Secretary Smith will find the | 

uropean governments in their views as to the United 
States. 
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impression which the best information that we can 
obtain is calculated to leave; and if it turn out that 
we have misrepresented the mysterious proceedings 
that are going on, we shall be prompt to say so when 
the fact appears. 
sion that Mr. Smith’s sudden despatch to foreign 
parts, is in pursuance of a plan of operations agreed on 
by the Texan cabinet, in consultation with the Bri- 
tannic minister in Texas, having for its object to 


the state of affairs, can be had from Eugland.” 

The New York Journal of Commerce, on the autho- 
rity of a gentleman oi the first respectability, direct 
from Washington, the capital of Texas, asserts posi- 


tively that ‘it 18 not true that our charge des affaiars, | 


Major Donelson, on his arrival at the Texas seat of 
government, was treated with discourtesy or neg lect. 
Information of his approach reached President Jones, 
(whose residence is about four miles out town, ) on 
Saturday afternoon. He accordingly remained in 
town duriug the evenimg and wight, in order to re 

ceive him, Major D. however did not arrive until 
near noon on Sunday. He was soon after waited 
upon by the secretary of state, who offered to pre 

sent him to the president on that day, if such was 
his pleasure, notwithstanding it was Sunday, and the 
president was unwell. [t was finally agreed, with 
the entire acquiescence of Major D. that the inter- 
view should take place on the following morning. 
Accordingly, as early as half past 10 o’clock, A. 
M. on Monday, he was courteously received by the 
president. Every thing went on pleasantly, and so 
far as is known, to Major V.’s entire satisfaction. 


‘The Journal says that the duties of Mr. Smith, 
the ‘I'exan secretary of state, are performed by Ebe- 
nezer Allen, esq. during his absence; and his visit to 
England, it is contended, may relate to objects en= 
tirely distinct from the subject of annexation. It 
denies also all that has been said in the N. Orleans 
papers respecting the movements of the British and 
French ministers, thus: 

‘jt isnot true that Messrs. Elliott and Saligny, the 
British and French ministers, left Texas for the pur- 
pose of visiting Washington city. Mr. Elliott hadno 
special object in going to the U. States, other than 
recreation. Mr. Saligny went only to N, Orleans, 


tie 


We cannot escape the apprehen- | 


| Diplomatic Relations Discontinued—Official Corres- 
_pondence. The following important notes are trans- 
| lations, for the New Orleans Picayune, from the 
official, published at the city of Mexico. 
Mexico, 22d March, 1845. 
The Supreme Government has received official 
notice uf the approval of the congress of the United 


Found S ekttredh. sil actida: Gi the ree! States of America of the annexation of Texas to’ 
put of ha vad Healt is betit farther adihoes ahd dis | their Union, on the terms which are expressed in the 
solutsons of annexation, un . a pi Communication of Don Juan M. Almonte, 
tinct propositions, Made on a full understanding of | 


a copy 
of which you will find in one of the Journals accom- 
| panying this. : 
| ‘The houses of legislation and the Supreme govern- 
ment are at present occupied in the consideration of 
| this serious atiair, and take this metiaod of informing 
| you of the means they are adopting in relation to it. 
| And in order to ensure perfect co-operation, we have 
to inform you that His Excellency, the president, de- 
| pends upon the well-known and tried patriotism of 
yourself and the assistance of all the inbabitants of 
your department, and that the good feeling heretofore 
existing between them and the government may be 
more particularly sustained at this moment when it 
is $0 necessary to maintain the rights and fair name 
of the nation. 
(Signed) Cuevas. 
The following are given as translations of a note 
from the Mexican Foreign Ministerto Mr. Shaunon, 
dated March 28, and of a circular addressed by the 
same functionary to the European Ministers which 
are as follows: 
To His Excernency Witson SHannon, 
Envoy Extraordinary, &c. 
NaTIONAL Parace, Mexico, ) 
March 28,1845. 4 
The undersigned, minister of foreign relations, in 
addressing himself, for the last time, to his excellen- 
cy, Mr. Wilson Shannon, minister plenipotentiary 
from the United States, desires to inform him, that 
as both houses of the United States Congress have 
sanctioned the Jaw in relation to the annexation of 
Texas to the territory of the United States, and as 
the minister from Mexico has withdrawn from his 
mission at Washington, and protested against the act 
of congress and the government of the United States, 
diplomatic relations between the two countries can- 
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permitted? 
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citizens of the 








has observed on her part as long as her ho 
desire to avoid a rupture with the United 
Nothing more tian to lame 
nations, free and republican, contiguo 
and worthy of a fraternal union, found 
tual interests and a common and hono 
should have cut short their friendly re} 
an act as offensive to Mexico as it js 
the honor of the American Union. 
The undersigned renews to his exce}] 
Shannon the protest already directed against annex,. 
tion; and, moreover, would add, that th 
republic will oppose the measure with 
sion due to her own honor and sovereignty, and tho; 
the government ardently desires that consideration: 
of loyalty and justice should yet outweigh with th. 
nited States designs for extending 
their territory at the expense of a friendly republic 
which, in the midst of its misfortunes, (a ) 
seeks to preserve an unspotted name, and t 
rank to which its destinies call it. 
The undersigned has the honor to offer to his ex. 
cellency, Mr. Shannon, his personal respect, and {o 
assure him of his very distinguished consideration. 
LUIS G. CUEVAS 


oo 


just and liberal. 


con 
republican institutions. 

charge made against his govern 
territory to the United States, 


United States to accept such c 
been amply vindicated repeated! 


the annexation of Texas to the 
he cannot doubt, from the 


instruction upon this subject, 
steps, has resolved to await 
The undersigned has 








not be continued. 


Mexico cannot continue diplomat 


he undersigned will pass ove 


respondence, that the measure has 
congress and approved by the president. 


; ! t 
daily despatches from his governmen, 
4 . t and, before aby 


their arrival. 
the honor, &¢ 
WILSON SHAN 


Nationat Parace, MEXICO, 

The undersigned, minister of foreiga F 
the honor to communicate to hi 
Shannon, minister, &c., in reply 
exceliency of the 31st March, thatt 


ession, 
y- 


Union; 


to the 


ic relate 


t has 


What can the undersigned add to wha 

been said by his government upon the graye 
offered Mexico by the United States, usyr 
tion of Mexican territory and violating the 
treaties of friendship, which the republic 


ee 


alread 
Offence 


ping @ por- 


terms of 


of Mexieo 


Having offered the olive branch of peace, | 
manifested a sincere desire to arrange these quest! 
amicably, and upon principles just and hoporable' 
| both governments, the United Stat ' 
ever is in their power to preserve the friendly te! 
tions between them, and it now remains for Mexict 
to decide whether they shail be continued, or whethe 
the peace of the two countries shall be broke 

fict equally injurious to both, and which can er 
satisfaction only to the enemies of civil liberty # 


es have done wha! 


r in silence | 
ment of having vi? 
lated the treaty of friendstip with Mexico. 


ight of Texas to cede the whole ora partol | 
thrritd and the right of © 
have alrea’ 


The undersigned has received no official com 


‘ . z : ar if 
cation as to the action of his government In reg 
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He expe’ 
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ency Mr, 


@ Mexican 
all the dec)- 


isgracias ), 
hereby the 


Unirep States Legation, March 3), 1845. 
The undersigned, envoy extraordinary, &c. of the 
United States, has the honor of acknowledging tix 
receipt of his excellency’s, Senor Cuevas, minister 
of foreign relations, &c., note of the 28th of March, 
announcing that the congress of the United States 
has sanctioned the annexation of ‘Texas to its teryi- 
tory; that the Mexican minister at Washington had 
terminated his official relations and protested against 
the said act of the congress and government of the 
United States; and that diplomatic relations between 
the two countries could not be continued. 
The liberal and honorable sentiments entertained 
by the actual government cf Mexico had induced 
the undersigned to hope that the differences which ex- 
ist between the governments could be arranged ami- 
cably, upon terms just and honorable to both. li 
would appear, however, from the note of his exce!- 
lency Senor Cuevas that Mexico declines to adjust 
these differences in this manner, and thus preserve 
‘the peace of the two countries. | 
The undersigned can assure his excellency Senor 
Cuevas that his (Mr. Shannon’s) government enter- 
tains the liveliest desire to cultivate amicable rela- 
tions with that of Mexico; and here he will improve 
this opportunity to repeat that which he had belore 
communicated to the government of Mexicc, to Wil, 
that the United States has not adopted the measure 
of annexation in any spirit of hostility towards 
Mexico, and that the United States are anxious \0 
settle all questions which may grow out of this mea 
sure, including that of bouudaries, in terms the most 
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tnited Siates upon the presumption that such rela- | power and her resources; and, trusting in the justice|a negotiation with Texas, and though it does not say 


song are reconcilable with the law which the presi- 
per of the United States has approved in regard to 
° annexation of the department of Texas to the 
American Union; that this determination ts founded 
ypon the necessity | which Mexico is under of main- 
taining no friendship with a republic which has vio- 
Jated ‘her obligations. usurped a portion of territory 
which belongs to Mexico by a right which she will 
maintain at whatever cost; that the relations between 
the two countries cannot be re-established before a 
complete reparation of that injury, (agrario) such as 
js demanded by good faith, justice to Mexico, and the 
honor of the United States, is made. 

Moreover, the undersigned will take the hiberty to 
ay to his excellency Mr. Shannon, that if the United 
States government thinks that it entertained friendly 
sentiments towards Mexico at the time of giving 
such offence, and when attacking the integrity of the 
republic of Mexico, this government (Mexico) is 
very far from entarlaining the same views, or of ac- 

yiescing in the assurances which his excellency Mr. 
Shannon has given, whatever may be its sentiments 
towards his excellency personally. 

The undersigned, in making this announcement to 
his exeellency Mr Shannon, doing so by the order 


of the president of Mexico—cutting short a new dis-! 


cussion Which the interruption of the relations of the 
two countries will not permit, and because nothing can 
be added to what this departmeot has already said— 
has the honor to renew the assurances of his very 


distinguished consideration. 
LUIS G. CUEVAS. 


Senor Cuevas has also addressed a general circular 
tothe Ministers plenipotentiary of England, France, 
aii Spain, which is translated as follows: 

The undersigned, minister of foreign relations, has 
the honor to transmit to his excelleney the minister 
of —— the following circular, being impelled to em- 
ploy this means of transmitting to his [your] govern- 


ment, in this note, the solemn and formal protest of | the United Srates. 











of her cause, does not fear to give assurance that, 
whatever may be the result, she will preserve the 
honor which at any cost she ought to defend in the 
very grave matter under consideration. 

With this view the undersigned requests his excel- 
lency Senor to give this protest its proper di- 
rectton, and at the same time toaccept the assurances 
of his most distinguished consideration. 


LUIS G. CUEVAS. 





Advices from Vera Cruz up to the 12th instant 
have been received at New Orleans. 

Mr. Shannon, the American minister, was at Ta- 
ecubaya. JLetters have been received from him at 
Vera Cruz, stating that he would leave for the U. 
States in a few days. 

Santa Anna’s trial was slowly progressing. His 
health is represented as being very indifferent. 

The British frigate Eurydice arrived at Vera Cruz 
on the morning of the 12th inst. from Galveston with 
despatches, which were iminediately forwarded to the 
capital. 

The papers of the cily of Mexico and of Vera 
Cruz continued to be occupied almost exclusively 
with the subject of annexation. The official! paper, 
El Diario del Gobierno, of the 3d inst. announces that 
it is in pyssession of certain movements on the part 
of the government of a warlike character, which it 


cy is the soul of military operations; but expresses a 
hope that the speedy and successful issue of these 
operations will soon relieve the public curiosity in 
regard to them. 

The Mexican papers comment freely upan the cor- 
responidence and state of affairs with the U. States. 

The Diario recommends peace and internal tran- 
quility as the sole means of “recovering the territory 
usurped by the North Americans.” The Monitor is 





astonished at the backwardness of the government, 
in not making an immediate declaration of war upon 
Jt adds that it has been informed 


tie Mexican republic, suggested by an act which, | ‘hat troops have already gone towards Texas, and 


wounding to the last degree the rights and honor of | 
Mexico, is equally destructive to the universal prin- 
ples of justice, to the respect due free and intelligent | 
nations, and the good faith which civilization has | 
fixed as the basis of international intercourse, (in- 
lernacional politica.) Hisexcellency Senor —— will 
understand that the undersigned has reference to the 
law passed by the congress of the United States, and. 
sanctioned by the executive, for the annexation of 
the department of Texas to the American Union. 

To present, iu all its deformity, this act of the 
congress and government of the United States, the 
alarming consequences of its conduct towards the 
Mexican republic, would be a useless labor, inasmuch 
asthis note 1s addressed to the representative of a 
hation as illustrious as it is powerful, which sustain- 
ing nobly the rank which it occupies ia the worl, 
respects the laws of comity (buena amistad) between 
foreign nations, and founds its glory upon the immu- 
lable titles of morality and justice. The government 
of the undersigned has no occasion to exhibit all the 
grounds upon which it relies for its resistance to this 
measure of annexation, as they are abvivus and 
known to all, and as the feeling excited among friend- 
ly nations, and even those which have no official re- 
lations with Mexico, will be profound upon learning 
fameasure so injurious and offensive to Mexico, 
and so utterly unworthy the honor (buen nombre) of 
the United States. 

, But the undersigned will take occasion to observe 
0 his excellency Senor that the American gov- 
ase having been the first to acknowledge the 
ent ance of the republic of Mexico, showing 
a rt ag ay partisan of liberty, has been the only 
a has endeavored to usurp a portion of her 
- ry. Hewould also add that, as it appears from 

ent declarations, the designs of the United States 
ee as old as the friendship which it was sought 
ian first, by a treaty of amity, and by another 
itn adjustment of boundaries, which has now 
‘wade apletaly Violated. In aiding Texas to sever 
wines rom the republic, the United States were 

Wes Po good faith; but in aiding to incorporate 
ng thet tig the American confederation, and declar- 

yr (his has been her policy for twenty years, 
istory Co tsued @ course which has no parailel in the 

TY Of civilized nations. 
part hat” to avoid differences which, for the most 
. tubmitiod naation in justice, [as against her, ] 
ke €¢ to serious compromises; she has over- 
Provocations and injuries, and has preserved 








her 1 

righ With such fidelity as to give her more 
teak out - right she possesses can be increased— to 
a:ainst th and protest, as the undersigned now does, 
8 © annexation of ‘Texas to the United States, 


A¥ainst all its consequences, The Mexican re- 





Public w; ; 
iC will €Mploy in opposition to this measure her 





advises the government to furnish them with resour- | 
|ces for the campaign. The Minerva censures the 
ministry for their conduct upon the Texas question, | 
and calls for explanations with respect to the depar- | 


ture of an English frigate from Galveston with over- 


tures to the government of Texas. The Voz del | 
Pueblo assails the ministry, accusing them of inca-| 


pacity, and declaring that before undertaking a war 
upon Texas, they should employ proper measures 
for saving the Californias from the anarchy which 


threatens to destroy and ruin that rich and vast por- | 


tion of the republic. 

The papers literally teem with articles upon Tex- 
as, showing that the public mind in that quarter is 
deeply excited upon the subject, and probably ripe 
for extreme medsures. The Diario de Vera Cruz is 
one of the few moderate prints in the republic, and 
that journal observes that though sincerely and ar 
dently desiring peace, it can scarcely see how it is to 
be preserved. 

Mexico anp Texas. The New Orleans Ree says: 
“The Voz del Pueblo of the 5th instant, contains a 
considerable portion of the memorial addressed 


to the chamber of deputies by Don Luis Cuevas, | what ought to be done. 


is constrained to withhold from the public, as secre- | 


what is to be the fruit of such negotiation, the 
whole scope and tenor of the reasoning lead to the 
inevitable conclusion, that the independence of the 
young republic is to be the subject of diplomatic in- 
<ercourse. 

The memorial is very interesting, and but for its 
extreme length, we would transfer it to our columns. 
The brief summary we have given will nevertheless 
furnish an idea of its general character.” 

‘Fhe Diario det Gobierno,” the Mexican govern. 
ment journal, after a brief glance at the general his- 
tory of the affairs, says: ‘Resistance, then, is on the 
the partof Mexico not only a right, but an indispen- 
sable duty which she must fulfil under pain of abso- 
lute ignominy. Her territory is usurped, and justice 
; requires her to defend her property. 


The first invasion threatens to be but the begin. 
ning of others. The law of self-preservation impos- 
es on us the necessity of providing for our own safety. 
Convenience alone has impelled the United States to 
invade us; this same convenience, only a thousand 
times told more urgent, supported by right and jus- 
tice, imposes on us the obligation to struggle and re- 
sist. The United States wish to aggrandize them- 
selves at our expense; we only desire to retain that 
which is undoubtedly ours, and to transmit to our 
posterity, that territory in its full integrity, which it 
| cost us eleven years of war to tear from the grasp of 
the Spanish crown. The United States aim to ex. 
| tend the limits of slavery; we aspire, only, to defend, 
| foot by foot, the soil of freedom. 

Right, justice, the noble cause of humanity are 
/essentially identified with the cause of Mexico, in 
ithe contest which is about to follow the unjust ag- 
gression of our lawless neighbors. In the opinion of 
ithe world, the question is already decided in our fa- 
| vor, before the trial by arms has yet taken place. 

| The aspirations of all men who do not regard jus- 
| tice, morality; and the dignity of the human Species 
as words of no meaning, are in our favor, and will 
saccompany us throughout the war which issn pre- 
paration. Those Mexicans, so unjustly treated in 
the accounts of many travellers. are about to enter 
Upon a war for civilization, liberty, and morality, 
against the nation which prides herself upon being 


the peculiar guardian of those noble causes in the 
|New World. 





The moment for entering upon that war could not 
be more opportune. Her last political change has 
created acommunity of interests so intimate, that 
the Mexican nation, since the glorious events of De- 
/cember has presented but ene compact mass, ani- 
mated by the same spirit, wishes, and hopes. 

| The annexation of Texas has knit together still 
‘more closely all the bonds which before united the 
different political communities. Separated by prin- 
ciple, they are yet all Mexican, and are indifferent 
to all else, when our nationality is in peril. 


From the moment when it was announced that the 
annexation resolution had been passed by the senate 
'of the United States, there has been but one senti- 
/ment and one will among all men of all political 
‘creeds. The greatest indignation is visible on every 

countenance; no one hesitates fora moment, as to 
War against our neighbors, 


minister of fureign affairs, onthe subject of the an-| as three months ago we warred against despotism. 


nexatian of Texas. 


rusal, by the comparative moderation of its tone, and | 


We have been struck on its pe-| The supreme government expected not less of this 


|magnanimous nation, which has refused its consent 


by the ingenious array of argument in favor of tne | to its own infamy and destruction. In anticipation 


peculiar views put forth. 


He frankly adinits that a | of these events it had already taken measures neces- 


war with Texas presents peculiar difficulties which | Sary for resistance. Now, that, unfortunately, thay 
merit grave consideration, before the republic de- | have come to pass, the cabinet which rules over us, 
termines upon a series of barren sacrifices. The po. | Strong in the remembrance of its origin, strong in the 
pulation of Texas, he argues, is entirely foreign; | justice of its cause, strongest of all in the admira- 


they have no sympathy with the Mexicans, and their | 
political, social, and religious principles are entirely | 


ole harmony of opinion, which reigns around it, is 
preparing to combat, at the head of the whole na- 


opposite those of Mexico. ‘f'o attempt to annihilate | ticn, to protect the integrity of our territory, to de- 


such a people, or induce them to abandon their ter. | 
ritory, would be little less than absurd. To believe 
that Texas could continue united to Mexico, would 
be an inexcusable error. No power within the scope 
of Mexico could accomplish such a labor. 


The difficulties attending a recognition of Texan 
independence (we continue to give Senor Cuevas’ 
views) are very serious, connected, as is such a ques- 
lion, with the integrity, and with the previously ex- 
pressed determination to wage war on that refrac- 
tory province. But these two extremes are fortu- 
nately not the only points to be considered. The 
pertinacity with which the United States government 
pursues its object is well known, and there can be 
but little doubt that this re-union will ultimately take 
place; under these circumstances the recognition of 
the independence of Texas may be viewed.as a grave 
alternative; and it merits attention, because it may 
enable Mexico to prevent annexation—to frustrate 
the incorporation within her own domain, of Ame- 











fend our nationality, to assert our rights, and to 
maintain our honor. 


Such is the cry, which has rallied all men of all 
parties. The government is happy to find itself sus- 
tained by ali classes of our citizens at the head of a 
national movement which has conquered the inde- 
pendence and assured the ascendency of the provi- 
sional government of December. 

The government, the people, the army, all classes 
of society, and all shades of opinion, are animated 
by the same patriotism. This unanimity of opinion 
and the evident justice of our Cause, are certain 
presages of victory.” : 


The New Orleans Bee, of the 24th ult. has the fol- 
lowing very judicious and timely remarks:— 

War wir Mexico. The great topic of the day 
is whether we will have a war with Mexico, and 
hence all intelligence from that country is looked for 
with anxious curiosity and interest. The solution of 
the problem is thus far, however, little more thag 





rican territory. The memorial, therefore, suggests 


conjectural. 
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On the one hand annexation is declared by Mex- 
ico to be a question involving the national honor. She 
affirmed some time since, that its consummation 
would be equivalent to a declaration of war. The 
public mind in Mexico, as far as we may judge from 
the sentiments of the press, seems greatly exaspe- 
rated, and disposed to proceed to the extreme mea- 
sure of actual hostilities. The populace who are 
densely ignorant, and who derive their impression 
exclusively from the outgivings of those in authority, 
have taken the idea that Mexico has been robbed of | 
@ portion of her territory, and that the spirit of ag- | 
gression and aggrandisement on the part of the U. 
States continually tends to new encroachments and to 
a gradual invasion of the Mexican domain. 





the growing feeling of hatred towards the United | 
States. | 

On the other hand, the cool, intelligent and reflect- | 
ing portion of the people, and there are some such | 
in Mexico, as Senor Cuevas’ memorial fully demon- 





In the existing posture and present prospect of our 
foreign relations, it is a matter of the first impor- 
tance to keep our people well posted as to the posi- 
tion and capacities of those powers with whom we 
have differences, in order that all may be the bet- 
ter able to judge of the measures of precaution and 
of timely preparation which the state of the case 
may require. We should carefully survey what we 
may be called upon to meet, and as carefully adjust 
our means to meet whatever it may be. 
the danger full in the face. 

A correspondent of the New York Courier and En- 
quirer, communicates the following meaning fact:— 

‘How few of our war dogs are aware that at Ber-| Samson 


Let us Jook 


TIONS 


























The | muda the British government has constructed, with-| Terrible 
public journals foster these gross errors, and foment! in a few years past, a spacious harbor for the ac- | 


commodation of their squadrons; that for several. Bull Do 
years they have employed a fleet of colliers in mak- x 
ing it a depot of coal; that they have also in store the | {nfernal 


armainent 


and duplicates of important parts of ma- 
_chinery for every steamer under her flag, now navi- 


strates, cannot but perceive the utter folly and inuti- gating the Atlantie and the Carribbean; and in addi- 
lity of pushing a quarrel to the extremity of war, | tion to the large supplies of military stores, that they 
when nothing can be accomplished by it save nation- | keep constantly on foot 4,000 head of cattle!” 


al defeat and disgrace. A war with this country will | 
not enable Mexico to recover Texas. That repub- ; 
lic never can and never will be reunited to Mexico. | 


and insurmountable abyss. What could Mexico gain | 
by a war? She is a crippled country; misgovernment 


THE 


STEAM 


NAVY OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


! keg In these times of rumors of wars, it may not prove 
Between the customs, feelings, and political princi- | uninteresting to the public to know the exact amount 
ples of the two populations, there is an unfathomable ; and condition of the powerful steam force of Old 


England. 


It is powerful enough as it actually is, but: 
| In several instanees, of late, in our journals it has 


has exhausted her resources, and under no circum- | been greatly over-rated.’ The statement aunexed 


stances could she cope with the United States, vigo- will show the situation of this force at this time, in-. 
‘ rous and flourishing from 30 years uninterrupted | cluding vessels building, and in ordinary, as well as 
She might annoy our commerce by priva-j| those in commission, 
teering, while we would batter down her fortresses, of ail sizes and descriptions, belonging to the navy, | 
ge, horse-power, and force in guns, of | 
Most of those of which neither 


peace. 


and convert every battle field into another San Ja- | 
cinto, 


with the tonna 


| most of them. 


It also includes steam vessels 


It would appear from the tone of the Mexican | horse-power or tonnage are stated, are steamers of a 


journals, that the people of that country reckon | small class. In case of war the British government | 


largely upon the dissensions existing among the citi- | contro! for their use, as men of war, the West India 
zens of the United States in respect.to the annexa- steam packets, as well as those which run to Boston, 


tion question, and hold it not improbable that the | and to Alexandria, in Egypt—which, together, would. 
powerful addition to the force here stated. 


efforts of the American government to maintain hos- | 
tilities with Mexico would be cramped and discoun- | 
tenanced by opposition at home. This is a deplora- 
ble error. Uhe naked question of annexation was | 
one on which the people of the United Siates might 
freely and honestly differ; but let war once be declar- | 
ed, and all discord will cease. We may be in favor 

of, or opposed to annexation; but we are all Ameri- | 
cans, and in a struggle with any hostile power the | 
heart of the nation would beat with but one simul- | 
taneous throb. We care not what may be the cause | 
that leads to war. Let our country be but threat- | 
ened with invasion froma foreign foe, and Mexico) 
will find one party alone in the United States—and | 
that a war party. 


Such being the fact, Mexico would act wisely in 
abandoning all thought of actual conflict with us, 
not only because Texas is forever lost to her, but be- | 
®ause a war with the United States may lead to con- | 
sequences fatal to the stability and even the very ex: | 
istence of the Mexican government. 

Nothing is left to Mexico, but to stipulate the in- | 
demnity which the American government appears 


disposed to concede with a liberal band. 














interesting to the United States, than that which we | >! 
Tartarns 
Dwarf 


inserted last week upon the Oregon question. — 
Akin to this navy tupic, is a statement which we 
find in the New York Enquirer, giving as it professes 


to do, an accurate account of the present condition | ¢ 





of the naval stéam ships which the British govern- 
ment now have. 
which we insert, actually constituting a part of the | 
British navy, Our readers are apprized of the fact | 
that the Atlantic steamers, and others, including the 
mammoth iron steamer Great Britain, have been con- 
structed with a view to avail of the protits of com- 
mercial intercourse, during peace, but with the ul- 
terior object of being converted into war steamers 
whenever the government require their services.— 





They would materially enlarge the table of their na- Thunderbolt 
| Sheer Water 


ye! sieam force. 
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Firebrand 
Fire fly i 
Lucifer 
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make a 





VESSELS IN COMMISSION. 





Names. 


Volcano 
Flamer 
Acheron 
Virago 
Alecto 
Devastation 
Geyser 
Hecla 


Locust 


| Medea 


Polyphemus 


| Sydenham 


Rattler 
Black Eagle 
Vixen 
Driver 


Spiteful 

| Salamander 
: } Cormorant 

As for the | 


Class. 





Steam sivup, 
dy 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 


do 


Steam sloop, 
Steam yacht, 
Steam sloop, 

do 

do 

do 

do 
Tender, 
Steam sloop, 

do 

do 

do 
42 cun frigate 

lengthened 

Steam sloop, 
Transport, 

do 
Troop ship, 
Steam sloop, 








Tender, 

do 

do 
iSurv’a vessel, 
Steam sloop, 





project of recognizing the independence of Texas, fr me 
on condition that annexation be refused, it comes too! Gowler 
date, Two or three years ago, such a piece of di-| Felair 
plomacy might have succeeded, but things have ad-| Hydra 
vanced too farnow. No middle course will content cailiions 

: : ~ rn Ops 
either the United States or Texas.” 

Prometheus 
bs oy EN EN 1 198 : ee Rhadamaathus 
RELATIONS WITH GREAT BRITAIN. — 

ee 
[In this number will be found a report of the de- —— : 
bate which took place in parliament shortly before Meteor 's 
the last steamer left England, upon the bill granting | Pjur 
supplies for the navy, in which debate the right of) Porcupine 
search was alluded to, and the present position of that | Gorgon 
question is “defined.” The debate was scarcely less | Cyclops _ 
Stromboli 


Atrican 
Blazer 
Columbia 
Hermes 


Fearless 
Victoria and 


Steam sloop, 


Stean: frigate, 
Sieam sloop, 
Surv’g vessel, 


Steam tug, 
Surv'y vessel, 
do 





Tender, 
Surv’g vessel, | 





Albert 


Mohawk 
Montreal 


' 





Steam frigate,| 


Surv’z vessel, 


do | 


‘Steam sloop, 
Surv'’g vessel, | 
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Tab‘es showing the torce of the navy of Great Britain 
| independent of steamers, have been heretofore inserted 
| j In 1843, they had 165 ships of the line, 
117 frigates, and 324 smaller vessels afloat, and 17 large 
ships of the line building. 
BRITISH ARMY STATISTICS. 

On the question that the house should go into com- 
mittee being read, a conversation of some Jenzih 
took place between Mr. Sydney Herbert, Mr. Hue, 
and Mr. Williams, on a proposition of the former 
gentleman to allow him to take the first vote in the 
army estimates without discussion that night in the 
committee, and to reserve any opposition to the army 
estimates toa future evening. ; 
ed at once to the proposed arrangement: but Mr. W. 
Williams expressed ‘much objection to it, on the 
ground that if he allowed the number of men to be 
voted that evening, it will be impossible for him, on 
a future occasion, to move any amendment upon tie 
/sums necessary for defraying the expense of theit 
A compromis® was at last 


‘in the Register. 


_pay and maintenance. 


| effected between Mr. S. Herbert and the honorable 
|gentleman, and the house then resolved itself into8 
committee of supply. 

In the committee a vote fixing at . 
the number of troops to be maintained for the mir 
tary service of the United Kingdom, 





and agreed to. 
report was ordered to be received on the 3d. 











LORD BROUGHAM ON AMERICA. 
' The income tax bill had its third reading 1? 
house of lords on the 4th of April. 
preceeded by a long debate, in which od 
ton, lord Monteagle, the marquis of Lansdowne, 
lord Brougham took part. 
of his speech, said: ' 
“Although he should not wish to see this a per™ 
nent tax, still if any misfortune should a 
breach of peace should take place, it wot 
factory to think that the country wou 
back on the evils uf the old funded syste” 
honor of the country should be assailed— 
not from what quarter the assault oF 
might proceed—then the country w° 


T! 


and cheerfully screw up the income ta 
of the income, although it was 08) 
'He looked forward with horror and dis 
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: tyaately be the case, he should look forward: 
1 mes 1 reeulting confidence not only to the capacity of 
arks ith entry toendure these additional burdens, but 
' the he cheerful loyalty and patriotism of the people, 
mt nimousl¥ as magnanimous!y to undergo them. 
uth | and when he found that in sone quarter of the 
| jd there had, by some accident of fortune, been 
ke or up from obscurity the most profound to a pro- 
| | “ position individuals who had made it their 
ich (= Fes upon emerging from darkness into light, 
| 13 ie all ihe might of nations 1s mere comparative 
: | " s relative might—that unrighteousness exalteth a 
ich “ * je—that injustice and dishonesty are the best 
) | licy that the most sacred institutions of a coun- 
ml J which all men ought to cherish, are those which 
Woolwich pake one part of ils population the slaves and chat- 
Chatham iis of another—men who look upon all puolie right 


Sheerness 


heerii sly to be considered with reference to conveni- 
Woolwich ‘ 


nee, and the payment of just debts only a @uty when 


Pembrike that duty can be performed without incommoding the 
wan ties WPO pay—actually holding that their business 
Portemo'th ip the government is to gratify and pander to the 
Woolwich gest passions of the mob that have lifted them up 


_when he found there were men, who, if any day 
sed over their heads without a refusal to pay 
ots that were justly due—any day without en- 
coaching on the right of nations as independent as 


Blackwall 

. Portsm'th 

Woolwich 
do 





do themselves—when he found such men complaining 

Portsmouth d lost a day—then he considered it ex- 

Cleen that they ha y- 

Woulwich tremely desirable that this country should have such 
nN Aner, greurce—such a mighty resource as the property 
. Blackwall ax, which might be increased as occasion should 

Glasoow demand, and by the increase of which we could re- | 
y Woolwich \al insults, preserve our rights, and inaintain the | 
"g,Glasyow Konno the nation. [Hear, hear.] | 

ial = “Hehad the greatest confidence in the justice, hu- | 
x, Deptlord om _ — sense o the sen earheeiy ot agra 
" Blackwal ear.) He had, as yet, seen nothing to shake tha 7 ; ! 
ae ' ort or to weaken the affection which he felt} der the several heads; and with tg the first, | 
y, at Poplar for them; and he hoped and trusted that the senti- | it was not necessary to enter at any length into the| 
on the lakes ments which he had seen with disgust, and which he| 
Pembr ke should have seen with disdain if he had thought they 

ys — were shared in by that great nation—he hoped that 

) 10 


those feelings would be repudiated by them, if he 
might use an express'on which of late had been 
much misapplied, and that it would be the only feel- 
ing which they would be disposed any longer to re- 


» Chatham 
inarv. 


a 





Re 4 
sm eedinet. puiate.” (Hear, and a laugh] 
xreat Britain Q'ConNELL ON ANNEXATION. At the Repeal Asso- 


fore inserted 
»3 of the line, 
and 17 large 


tation the hon. and learned gentleman, in handing 
in £20 from Staten Island, New York, referred to 
ihe message of President Polk, and said that he re- 
aided with horror the annexation of Texas, another 
hve state, to the American Union. He charged 
Mr. Polk with arrant cowardice in glossing over the 
Melestable traffic of slavery, by referring to it under 





yO into come 
some lenzlh 
, Mr. Huine, 


o talk of conciliation 
from the British government until America began te 
threaten about Oregon and Texas, and said—'*We 
tell them from this spot that they can have us—that 
the throne of Victoria can be made perfectly secure 
—the honor of the British empire maintained—and 
the American eagle, in its highest pride of flight, be 
brought down. (Cheers.} Let them but conciliate 
us and do us justice, and they will have us enlisted 
under the banner of Victoria—let them but give us 
the parliament in College green, and Oregon shall be 
theirs and Texas shail ve harmless.” (Cheers. } 


A Mr. Davies having censured the condemnation 
of the Americans as too severe, Mr. O’Connell said, 
“i was certainly wrong in the expression [ used, if 
in the English language there are any terms more 
significant of contempt, abhorrence, and hatred of 
American slavery than those which | employed.” 
[Loud cheers. ] 





BRITISH PARLIAMENT. 





DEBATE UPON THE NAVY ESTIMATES AND SUPPLIES, AND 
THE RIGHT OF SEARCH. 


Mr. Corry, (the new secretary of the admiralty,) 
in rising to bring forward the navy estimates, felt he 
stood in need of the indulgence of the house, partly 
on account of his own inexperience in explaining 
such details as those it would now be his duty to en- 
ter upon, and partly on account of the disadvantage 
he had in succeeding his right hon. friend the secre- 
tary at war in discharging the duty of an office in 
which he gave such distinguished proofs of ability. 


Mr. Corry believed he could best discharge his 


duty if, in this preliminary statement, he avoided ce- 


tails, and confined himself as mucli as possible to the 
most prominent items of increase and decrease un- 


reasons which had induced the government to pro- 
pose an increase of 4,000 men to the number voted 
inthe last navy estimates, because the committee 
were already aware, from what fell from his right 
honorable friend at the head of the government, in 
the course of his financial statements, that that in- 
crease was proposed, not on account of any appre- 
hension of war, or with any view to aggression, but 
simply because it was considered politic that, in ad- 
dition to tke vessels required for tie protection of 
her commerce, this country should have at command 
a disposable squadron of ships of war, which, inde- 
pendently of other considerations, were essential for 
the purpose of exercising our officers in naval tac- 
tics, and affording means for carrying on experiments 
with reference to the comparative qualities of our 
ships of war. He could assure the committee that 
the present board of admiralty have never been in- 
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stitution!” Mr. Poik, it is slavery! [Loud cheers. } 
Mr. Polk, it is huckstering in human in human flesh. 
Maud cheers.]  [t is a loathso ne, an execrable sys- 
Uthat makes man the property of his fellow; it is 
jug and selling man created afier the image of 
W\tedeemed by the blood of his Son, and bearing 
Mu his brow the impress of the Eternal seal; it is 
WWigand seiling him, | say, as though he were the 
Hof the field that grazes, and not a deathless be- 
parked out for an immortal redemption; the heir 
‘ a heavenly inheritance, and designed for a desti 
1% glorious that the mind of man is duzzled in 
tg Plating it, [Applause.] And I am to be told 
avery is ‘‘a domestic instituliun!” [Hear.| Out 
Mn those who would make it so. [Cheers. ] 


bee my country, but | would accept of no ad- 
s, during thé 9 8 to my country through the medium of such 
vas propose ou’ Hear.) 1 want no American aid if it 
ed, and the Hes across the Atlantic stained with negro blood, 
e 3d. . an my soul I despise any government, which, 
ly boasts of liberty, is guilty of slavery, the 
Mast ee that can pe committed by humanity 
; jumanity. And yet those who are ready to 
“<q My system are the people that dare to talk 
Aah liberty. Shame upon them and eternal 
saves lo them who speak of liberty and practive 
tion aE ut What with respect to the present posi- 
~ «igland?) Shall I say she trembles? 
a be ashamed to talk of Koglish coward- 


land 
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a Ward rae stood—and yet there is a political 
tbe thre he ber vy Which gives a tremuious appearance to 
em ft” mie “titers, and prevenis her trom holding 
— a " ® bald frontof defiance to American transgres- 
he One ren Nong The president talks of taking the 

willing ih ye tory. [Hear.] England will go to war 


he m 
i, but Poik has -a whisper from the other 
: Hantio—* W ill you go to war with me?} asked to make an increase of 24,0UU men. 


sensible to the importance of forming such a squa- 


‘ ats ° +4 -* ’ . ‘ * . : . . 
‘Domestic institution!” he exclaimed, § domestic | dron on the home station; and their intentions had 


‘only been frustrated by the increasing demands for 
ships on distant stations beyond what tad been anti- 
cipated. To such an extent had these demands 
grown since the present board came into office, that 
on three stations alone, on the coast of China, Alri 
ca, and the Pacific, 6,000 men (a force equal to the 
full compliment of eignt ships of the line) were now 
required there, inore than in 1841 for the protection 
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| addition was to be made? (Hear, hear) He admit 
ted that if the language of the members of congress 
was to be taken as any indication of the feelings of 
the government, there might be some cause for ap- 
prehension. (Hear, hear.) A more unprincipled 
set did not exist on the face of the earth. (Laugh- 
ter.) But he hoped that a better spirit actuated 
those who had the direction of the executive power, 
and that there was no real cause to fear any inter- 
ruption of harmony. (Hear.) A greater calamity 
could not happen than a war between that country 
and ourown. The inhabitants ot both were of the 
same race, and whut the one nation wanted tt was in 
the power of the other to supply. Now in 1835 and 
1836 the whole expese of the army, navy, and ord- 
nance, was 1}.000,000/. It was now proposed to 
| vote 15.000,000/ ; and the expense of ship-building, 
| of provisions, and of other items. having much di- 
| minished since that period, the difference would be 
found to exceed 4,000,000. 


As he though that the proposal of the government 
required explanation, he should, for the purpose of 
enabling them to afford it. propose to reduce the es- 
timate to what it was in the last year. The honor- 
able member concluded by moving that the sum vot- 
ed should be 36,000, instead of 40,000 men. 

The question having been put, several members 
spoke at great length, after which Mr. Hume said, 
that though @he matter under consideration was of 
considerable importance, yet he thought that, con- 
| sidering the circumstances, it would not be expedi- 
| eut for him to give the house the trouble of divind- 

ing. 
Sir Charles Napier spoke of the inefficiency of the 
inavy, the bad condition of many ships, and the im- 
| portance of a thorough reform in the whole naval 








system of Great Britain, and conciuded by referring 
| to the foreign policy of the country and the right of 
search. 


Lorld Palmerston followed, and said: ‘‘The state 
| of the navy is a matter, at all times, of great import- 
| ance; but it appears to me to be peculiarly so at the 
present moment. Without purticulacly adverting to 
| the events which have takeu place iv the course of 
| the present year, it must be obvious to every mem- 
| ber of this house, that enough has taken place touch- 
| ing our relations with foreign courts, to show the 
| expediency of iinmediately turning our attention to 
| the state of the naval defence of the country, with a 
| view to placing it in a condition of efficiency as per- 
fect as it ought to be, during a state of peace. When 
| the present government came into power, they flatter- 
_ed themselves with the belief that, by the excessive 
conciliation of other cabinets, and by an unqialified 
| acquiescence in the demands of foreign powers, they 
| would succeed in maintaining such friendly relations 

as would enable them to reduce the raval and mili- 
| tary establishments of the country. It must be, and 
|T am sure it will be, acknowledged, on both sides, 
| that one of the anticipations of the government, with 
respect to foreign relations, went much too far, to be 
consistent with the interest or the honor of the coun- 
}try;and what was the result? Only afew months 
| elapsed, before such language was held, not only in 
a speech from the throne of these realms, but in a 
|speech delivered by the French king, as left not a 
| shadow of a doubt that we had been on the verge of 
(a very serious rupture with France. Then it was 





of British interests; it followed, theretore, that the | thought that, by another sacrifice of the rights and 


for other stations than were provided by a vote of 


vole now proposed of 40,000 nen provided 1 UU less | the territory of England in North America, we had 


‘| established, forever, friendly relations with the go- 


35,000 men in 1840, 1841. This fact was sufficient to| vVernment of the United States; but I believe it will 
demonstrate that there was nothing extravagantin the | be generally considered that recent declarations have 


amount of force proposed. In fact, it was fixed as 


| not diminished the necessity for cautiou, or the mo- 


luw asthe exigencies of the public service would| tives for sustaining the efficiency of the navy.” 





admit. 


The motion having been put from the chair, 
Mr. Hume rose to oppuse the proposed vote. 


what the expense of that service? 


by maintaing tov small a one. 


were necessary for the public security; and if any 


in the battie fieid than tue people of| branch of the public service was to be reduced, le 


were bound to ascertain why an increase was pro 
posed. 
lo the year 1792, the whole force of the Britist 





real question befure the house was,wiat should be the | and Lord Palmerston. 
number of men employed in our naval service, and } Sif Charies Napier, who had spoken of the foreign 
There was as 
much harm done by keeping up too large a force as 
By keeping up an 
overwhelming force, they raised the suspiciuns o! 
other powers, and induced them to increase Lheir es- | 
lablishments, in order that they might be prepared | 
for any event that should arise. He would be tlie last 
inan to object to the navy being made strunger, if it 


navy did not exceed 16,000 men; yet they were now 
Was it 
on account of the United States uf A:nerica that the 


| Sir Robert Peel, rose to reply to the attacks that 
| had been made upon the government, in the course 


The| of the debate, by Sir Charles Napier, Mr. Hune, 


He addressed himself first to 


policy of the country, and the right of search. With 
reference to the difficulties Letween France and Mvo- 
rocco, and France and Tahiti, they had been settled 
without any sacrifice of honor on the part of Eaz- 
land—and the same remark will apply to the “Ashe 
burton capitulation,” as it had been termed. 


Sir Robert Peel said—With ‘respect to the right of 
search, though I certainly eannot Ssuy that the noble 








‘| lord is altogether out of order in bringing this for- 


ward on the navy estimates, more especially when 


would rather 1t were the military than the naval.— | amongst them a vote for Africa is to be seen; yet [ 
But when the whole country vas complaming of ex- 
cessive taxution, he thought the house of commons| in making the long extracts which he has read tothe 
-| committee, one would hardiy have thought that be 


do think that, having spent the whole of the recess 


| would at present have entered so much into the sup. 
)| Ject as he has done. The noble lord appears to be 
particularly disturbed because two emineut meneach 
of them especially known for his uniform hostility to 
the slave trade—the Duke de Brogtie and Dr. fo 


satiate. 
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ington—s:.ould have united together for the purpose | for the maintenance of the honor or the interests of] it is always convenient to assume, what is dim, 
of ascertaining whether or not it be possible to sub-|the country. Hear.) prove; and the senator from Ohio, has ieinen 
stitute some other means on the part of Englandand| Lord John Russell, followed Sir Robert Peel, and | observance of the maxim. It was wise cy by the 
France for the suppression of the slave trade, more | said that he did not object to vote for an merease of | to the oft refuted arguments of those who hom 
efficacious than the right of search. (Hear, hear.) | the naval force, if it was for the suppression of the | ceded him, which he could not hope to fortis ad 
No doubt it is to be lamented that a public feeling | slave trade. He referred to the Ashburton treaty, | position, which is alike unproved, and ‘ae A 
arose in France to paralyze the efforts which had | and the concessions that where made by that treaty. | proof. He addresses himself, therefore ex fale . 
been made in respect to the right of search. If|I am not sure, said Lord John Russell, if you make | to the question of expediency; and the expedien 
France and England do cordially unite in the en-| concessions to every demand, if your language is | incorporating a foreign state into this Union ned? 
forcement of the right of search treaty, I am per-| what you call conciliatory, but what other people | tained on the ground, that this incorporation ie. 
fectly willicg to admit that it is probably the most | might call pusillanimous and weak, that you may not | sary to enable us successfully to compete vane 
efficacious that can be entered into for the suppres-|be driven sooner to some pointat which you must | land, for the commerce of the world. Brok Eig 
sion of the slave trade. resist, than if upon minor points you showed your- | was into fragments, in the progress of the sti i: 
The right of search is not now suspended. Those selves more resolute and determined. The right | remarks, this 1s the head and front, the sum ‘ol 

two eminent men to whom I have alluded—each be- | honorable gentleman says, it will be seen that the |stance, caput, principium et finis, of the oneal 
ing actuated by the sincerest desire to put an end to | Sovernment will resist when the interests of the | which he has addressed to the senate. Now, sip 
the slave trade, each naving had for the chief object | Crown or the country were endangered. 1 give them | without intending toscan the statistical facts whi 
of his political life the suppression of the slave trade full credit for that statement. 1 believe that the |he has presented to us, or to examine in detail, 4) 
—are at present considering the question in all its | Present government would never consent to any {conclusions to which they have conducted him, Ide 
relations. Does the noble lord believe that the | thing injurious to the country, or which they might |sire simply to say to the honorable Senator, and ¢ 
Duke de Broglie or Dr. Lushington would have un- | Consider trenched upon the honor of the crown. But | remind the senate, that there is no single fac whie 
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dertaken those functions if they were not animated 
by the sincerest desire for the suppression of the 
slave trade? Dr. Lushington cannot, certainly, be 
charged with any object tending to promote the in- 
terests of the present government. Dr. Lushington 
saw that the right of search had become ineffective. 
and only consented to accept of the duty im which 
he is now engaged, in the earnest hape, and also in 
the belief, that it was possible to devise some more 
effectual mode to put an end to the slave trade. Not- 
withstanding what has been stated by the noble lord, 


I believe it will be found that our efforts on the coast | 


of Africa have been most successful, and also that 
we are not prepared to consent to any substitute 
which will not prove at least equally etfective. If 


a substitute can be found, then our stipulation with | 


France is, that during the experiment the right cf 
search shall be suspended, not absolutely abandoned, 
but su-pended, until it shall be shown by experience 
whether the new measure be equally efficacious or 
not. And if some other mode can be substituted, 
and if France should consent to keep a very large 
naval force upon the coast of Africa, cordially act- 
ing in connexion with us, and determined to make 
an effort for the suppression of the slave trade, with- 
out any limit to the expense, my belief is that it 
would be a mure efficacious instrument than the right 
of search, as it at present exists. (Hear.) It is in 
the hope of devising some such plan that the com- 
mission has been constituted. To some other mat- 
ters, of which I believe the noble lord has given 
notice, [ think it much better to abstain from any 
referénce until the noble lord shall have an opportu- 


nity of bringing them forward. But when the noble | 


lord says that by the agreement entered into by Lord 
Ashburton, respecting the northeastern boundary, we 
made any sacrifice in the slightest degree inconsist- 
ent with the honor or the interests of this coun- 
try, ] must to that statement give the most per- 
emptory denial. | believe, on the other hand, that 
we made no sacrifice of any one interest in consent- 
ing tothe arrangement which was made under the 
auspices of Lord Ashburton. See in what manner 





[ would wish to put it to them whether they should 
; hot keep at as great a distance as possible, those ques- 
; tions which do so vitally alfect the honor of the coun- 
'try—whether it is not better to avoid being forced 
| into a discussion of those questions in which you iust 
| make resistance, when sudden resistance will neees- 
| sarily excite the surprise of the persons with whom 
| you are negotiating, they being in the habit of ex- 
|pecting concession; and whether, by this mode of 
proceeding, you do not come nearer to war, than if 
you, in the first instance, adopted a different tone, 
_and a more determined attitude. 

Lord John Russell concluded by saying that he 
should cheerfully give his vote for 40,000 seamen and 
marines. 

The vote was then agreed to, and the house ad- 
journed. 

British COLONIES, APRIL 1. Dr. Bowring moved 
for the appointment of a select committee to inquire 
into the state of colonial accounts, and the means of 
improving them. ‘*We had 41 colonies, with a po- 
pulation of nearly 5,000,000, with imports into the 
united kingdom amounting to between 10,000,001, 
and 11,000,000/ per annum, and exports to them re- 
presenting 17,000.000/, of which nearly half were 


British produce and manufactures, employing 3,000 


vessels and 900,000 tons of shipping, yet no co- 
lonial accounts whatever were presented to the 
house: they had nothing from which to acquire infor- 
mation, but abstracts inserted in the annual blue- 
books. In what were called colonial accounts there 
was no uniformity of system; and from many of the 


colonies they had no accounts whatever.” 


After a few words of explanation from Mr. Hope 
and Dr. Bowring, the motion was agree to. 


—_—_—_—_———— . Ren emer ecoremne 
|» SPE&CH OF MR. BERRIEN, OF GA. 


ON ANNEXATION OF TEXAS. 














| 
| 


| IN SENATE—FEBRUARY, 1845. 





| Mr. Berrien addressed the senate, and said: 


Me. President: | am unwilling to interfere with the 


he has stated, no prurient fancy in which he has 
dulged, in relation to the commercia| rivalry of 5 


Britain, which did not exist, or might not with 


little license, have been imagined to exist, when 4 
treaty for the annexation of Texas was under 


cussion, as at the presentinoment. A few sha 
months have passed away, since that treaty wy, 

jected by an unprecedented majority of the Ame 
can senate, not for want of power, but because 
was inexpedient to ratify il; and the senator fr 
Ohio concurred in that rejection. — AIF the consig 
rations which he has urged tu-uay in support of th 

joint resolution. existed then, and had no doubt be 

subjected to his intelligent scrutiny, yet they fa 

to convince him of the expediency of a measure, 

which he is now so Zealous an advocate. | pre 
the first ‘sober thought” of the honorable senator, 
that which has grown up after an exciting canva 
even enforced as the latter is, by the tiunder of 

eloquence. 


But, sir, I abandonthe question of expediency, 
those who feel themselves at liberty to discuss it, 
That is not my privilege. [tis not expedient for 
to do, what in my judgment, the constitution forbi 
I may not, therefore, exercise my imagination 
picturing to myself, or in representing to the sena 
the brilliant advantages, or the alarming evil whi 
may result from the consummation of this measu 
Say that these advantages will realize the lofi 
and most sanguine hopes of its advoeates. Say il 
the evils which are anticipated, are but phantoms 
the imagination. Concede that Texas is indeet 
terrestrial paradise, where we of the ‘‘sunny soul 
might repose in security—in the undisturbed en) 
ment of our peculiar institutions—revelling amid 
luxuries, which a genial climate, and a prolific 
combined to produce. Still sir, the boon, temp 
as it would be, is denied to me. J may not enter 
portals of this paradise. The constitution forbid 
[ hear the warning voice of Wasuineron, admon 
ing me to beware, lest in the indulgence of sectid 
feeling, | may contribute to break asunder, the bo 





Mr. Webster, the minister of the United States, was | wish of any gentleman, who desires to occupy the 


assailed for having acceded to that arrangement.— floor, and wall cheerfully yield it; but if there be no 
He, too. was chaiged having sacrificed the honor; one who is disposed to engage in the debate at this 


and the interests of his country by entering into an ar- 
rangement whicli secured peace, but which was de- 
nounced by the war party in America as inconsistent 
with the honor of the United States. I say that that 
will always be case when two great countries, ani- 
mated by the same sincere desire, attempt to make 
up differences of minor import, by coming to such 
an arrangewent as that entered into by Lord Ashbur- 
ton. By such an arrangement immediate danger and 
just cause of hostility are removed; but it will suit 
the views of parties in each country to denounce the 
ministers who become parties to it; and if those min- 
isters are not supported in their attempt to maintain 
peace, there can be no security, in any country, 
against the risk of constant hostility. I hope our 
elforts, in that respect, are duly appreciated by this 
house, aid also by the people of thiscountry. ( Hear.) 
lam sure the country does not disapprove of the 
ellorts we have made to maintain peace. (Hear.) 
I do not believe the country is under the impression 
that our power to resist unjust demands, or to main- 
tain the hovuor and (the interests of the nation, where 
the maintenance of them may be necessary, has been, 
in the slightest degree, impaired, either by the hold- 
ing of conciliatory language, by the direct avowalol 
our desire to maiitain peace, or by our having con. 
sented to an arrangement ip a case where compro- 
mise was possible, and where mutual concession 
would put an end toimmediate danger. I do not be- 
lieve that the people of this country, or that this 
house will think that, by this moderation, we are in 
the least incapacitated from acting with energy, with 
firmness, and with vigor, when necessary to do so, 


moment, | will proceed, as weil as my strength will 
permit, to discharge my own duty on this momen- 
‘tous occasion. If { should be so fortunate as to gain 
‘the ear of the senate, they must do me the favor to 
yield it to gentler tones than those by which it has 
been recently greeted. I have neither the inclina- 
tion nor the physical ability to imitate, in this respect, 
‘the honorable senator who has preceded me. No, 
| sir, I would speak to you the words of truth and so- 
| berness, not languidly, or coldly, or without emotion, 
|(for who can be unmoved on an occasion like this?) 
but in the spit, and with the feeling which may 
become an American senator, appealing to the intel- 
ligence, and to the patriotism of its associates. 

] am always reluctant to trespass upon the time of 
the senate, and the habitual indulgence of this feel- 
ing has only served to increase it. [ appeal to you to 
| bear witness, that I have habitually indulged it. 1 
have not mingled in your daily debates, and sti'l less 
in the strifes of party, in quest of popular applause. 
[ have contented myself with the brief and simple 
| discharge of the duties which it‘-has been your plea- 
| sure to assign to me. If | overcome that feeling now, 
|it is under a deep sense of the obligation which my 
position imposes upon me; and the trespass shall be 
as brief, as may consist with the discharge of the 
duty which imposes it. 

Mr. President, the argument of the senator from 
Ohio, (Mr. Allen,) to which we have been just now 
listening, may be met and answered, and, so far as it 
concerns me to consider it, dismissed in a word. 

The honorable senator forbears to discuss the ques- 
tion of constitutional power. He assumes that. Sir, 











of our common Union. | hear and obey the st 
prohibitory mandate of the guardian Genus of 
country, ‘‘Stand back! It isnot lawful to enter he 
I would, however, say a word, and but a word 
this question of expediency—not to discuss it, be 
explain my personal relation to it. My own’ 
on this subject, have been heretofore express 
this chamber. They are not unchanged, but 
been strengthened by the sound and practical @ 
ment of the senator from Louisiana, (Mr. Bam 
Yet I would cheerfully yield them to the wishe 
my constituents. If therefore among the 5 
projects, which have been presented bere, # 
where, there had been one, which in my JU 8 
bore the semblance of conformity to the ve 
given to us by the constitution, I should eS "i 
which seemed to me to conform to that autho 
would have taken care to ascertain those wishes 
having ascertained, would have obeyed ries 
gia, sir, is my home, as it was that of”) 
whom I derive my bemg— as It 18, and wi itis 
home of my children, Huimanly apenkny 
boundary of my hopes, and of my sottel 
whether for weal, or for wo, | am wr td 
the lot of her people. Asa senator 0 per 
Georgia, therefore, on a question of exp when | 
wishes of her people, are my wee dal 
known to me, they are the rule of my 
this is not a question of expediency: . 
and most deliberate judgment, tt 
tion of reality to the constitution, 
expression of the people’s will, ee 7 
bound to obey—which | have sworh ‘ 
am here to-day, sir, to keep, not to a ple 
ed faith—to redeem, not to forlelt, om dul, 
Christian man, to fulfil, not to aren gave me 








I owe to Gad, and the country W 
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a ie a question, sir, the duties, and the respon- 
on su of each individual man, give the rule of his 
pili? It is to be found in communion with God, 
of? own conscience. 


‘6 to make a preliminary remark on this re- 
[ desire wsuaded, sir, th f this de- 
vj, 1am persuaded, sir, the course o this de 
No petrains me to believe, that this must remark- 
, i specimen of legislation, has not presented itself 
ie minds of senators, in one point of view, in 
ich it presses itself upon mine. The question of 
wer, aod of expediency, have engrossed and di- 
med their attention, from a consideration of the 
ordinary attitude in which it exhibits us to the 
pet nations of the world, but more especially to 
y republic of Texas itself. Writers on public law, 
jjys, that nations as well as men, are naturally 
yal—that a perfect equality prevails in their rights 
j obligatious—that power and weakness produce 
diference in this respect—that a dwarf is a man, 
wellasagiant—and that a small republic is no 
ics a sovereign, than the most powerful kingdom.— 
ssttel, Pre. § 18. Now, sir, Texas is a sovereign 
1p, She has achieved her independence by the 
ord, and we have acknowledged it. We have 
ted with her aS @ sovereign, independent state, 
have now, Or have very recently liad, a minister 
went at her capital. She is then, by our own ac- 
owiedgment, in the language of our own declara- 
jon of independence, ‘‘‘ree to do all acts and things, 
hich independent states may of right do.” She has 
erown congress, her own executive, her own judi- 
jary, acting under the sanction of her own people, 
+o whom her sovereignty resides, and who have pow- 
least so far a8 We ave concerned, to remodel 
heir wslitutious when and as they please. It is to 
pasate, one having these powers and attributes, 
thal is legislative missive of ours is to be sent, by 
whieh, we, the congress of the United States of 
Awerica—the representatives of a people entirely 
foreign to ‘T'exas—without the semblance of power, 
yihorily, or right, to intermeddle in their concerns, 
wedeclare Our Consent—yes, sir, that is the word, 
jour consent—that the territory, which rightfully be- 
jongs not to us, but to them, may be erected into a 
pew state. We prescribe the name to be given to it 
~we designate the form of government it shall re- 
wive—we specily in detail the mode of its erection, 
all which acts are to be performed by the people of 
Texas—and we require that the evidence of this 
hall be transmilied to Lhe president of the United 
Dales, Within a Lime Which ts limited by us, for our 
lal action. Can the constitution of the U. States 
have given us a power to do this? thus insolently to 
Itimple upon the rights, the dignity, the self-respect, 
asister repuvlic? Sir, | do ‘not profess to know 
lhecharacter of the people of Texas. I have been 
aught to believe them brave—men attach ing a high 
awe to the ince vendence which they have achieved 
“personally sensitive to their rights as freemen— 
tive to whatever concerns their honor and dignity 
Manation. And itis to such a people, and in the 
lice of tue civilized world, that we are to send this 
molent missive—to declare our gracious consent, 
that hey may manage their own affairs in their own 
way? No, sir; no, sir; that would be too great an in- 
dugeoce—not in their own way, but in the precise 


Mote, and with the specified cunditions, which we 
Piticribe, 


Can we place ourselves in any attitude more ex- 


aia more direct and wanton insult be offered to the 
sermment and people of Texas? Sur, if this pro- 
Mal had come from one opposed to the incorpora- 
iilion of Texas into this Union, it might have been 
ee vered an ingenious mode of defeating the mea- 
sult offering to her a proposition which she 
ay hot accept without dishonor. lest the char- 
‘of this measure, by applying itto yourselves, 
Logan you consent to receive such a message from 
r™ most powerful nation under Heaven? If all 
ge Were combined in one vast monarchy, with 
. iitellect, and martial prowess of a Napoleon at 
Sop Would you brook such arrogance? the gra- 
age: Of a foreign nation, that you should 
na ae own domestic institutions, in a mode 
ition? % by them, and to be submitted to their final 
fli OY 8 a proposal addressed to you, would be 
yoy bees Pit would it not also be insolence? would 
ihe aa | remind senators that nations are equal, 
Winutive on with the greatest—that a dwarf, his di- 
ty os 3 ature hotwithstanding, may have the feel- 
. © has the rights of the giant. 
_ . told that these preliminaries are neces- 
 cougre into exercise the power which ycuclaim 
‘and ie the power to adwit new states? Be it 
: — more decisive evidence do you require, 
Dever oy Which leads to such absurdities, could 
Wilh the pp" conferred by the constitution? It is 
Precise purpose of propounding this inquiry, 


aren 5 ete Sacer ~ 
athat [ have presented the resolution in this aspect. 
I deduce from ita stringent argument against the 
existenceof such a power, because of the absurdi- 
ties to which it leads. Sir, this will be no answer to 


making power, and tell you, they are ready to nego- 
tiate with you as equals, but not to be dictated to as 
slaves. It will be no enviable office, which will be 
entrusted to the bearer of this message to that peo- 
ple, if they are true to themselves. If the spirit 
which animated the soldiers of San Jacinto has still 
a resting place in their bosoms, his stay among them 
will be short—they will repel his proposal, as inso- 
lent, and insulting. If that spirit has departed—if 
they can tamely submit to an indignity like this, are 


Texas. Friends may indeed take liberties with each 


miliar to senators. 1 need not recite it. It proposes 


certain things as preJiminary to her admission by le- 
gislative act, as one of the states of the Union. 
In considering it, my first inquiry is, does the con~ 


swered, it will go far to settle this controversy, be- 
cause we may be very sure thata grant of power 
like this, once made to one department of the go- 
vernment, would not be rendered to another depart 


inquiry, you are met by a plain and significant 


dent and senate ‘‘to make treaties,’ and by the un- 
qualified admission of our opponents, that this power 


do not deny that the power todo the very same thing, 
which they propose to accomplish by this resolution, 
is vested by the constitution in another department 
of the government. They are estopped from deny- 
ing it, for they asserted it tolis viridus, in advocating 
the treaty with Texas. That measure was based on 
this icentical right of the president and senate. It 





| may, however, be sustained proprio vigore, and inde- 
| pendently of the admission of the advocates of this 
resolution. [am not going to detain you by an ar- 
gument on this subject. I did that when the treaty 
, was under discussion. I stated then, and now repeat, 
| that this power is expressly granted—that it isa ne- 
cessary incident to sovereignty, unless expressly re- 
strained by the constitution—that a sovereign state 
invested with the power to declare offensive, and 
charged with the duty of maintaining defensive war, 
and with the consequent power to terminate hostill- 
ties by treaty, must have the rightif its interests, 
and especially if its safety required it, to stipulate 
for the retention of the fruits of its victories; of ter- 
ritories which its arms had conquered. I presented 
to you then, the decision of the supreme court in 
affirmance of this power, which has been again re- 
ferred to in this discussion, and 1 say now, that the 





treaty-making power, is sustained by the uninter- 
rupled usage of the government, and has been affirm- 
ed by each and every department, legislative, exe- 


The right to acquire foreign territory has been shown 


In the exercise of that power, two-thirds of the re- 


merely of acquiring them, to be governed as territo- 
ries, but of incorporating them eo instanti into the 
Union, would have been conferred on such majority 


tives of jess than one-fourth of the states would con- 
trol the remaining three-fourths? 


causes. 


cause, the mind reposes in the certainty which it has 
attained, and does not go in search of others, to 
which it might have been conjecturally ascribed.— 
The analogy holds in examining a constitution of 
government. When a given power is found to have 
been vested in one class of functionaries, you do not 
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the people of Texas. They will point tothe treaty. 





they fit to be the associates of a free people? | do! 
not anticipate such submission from the people of| 


clause of the constitution, giving power to the presi-| 


extends to the acquisition of foreign territory. They | 


power being thus clearly shown to exist, the occa-| pate a foreign pecole into our Union—and this, only 
sion for its exercise, must be determined under the’ ‘ 

checks and responsibilities, which the constitution | 
| provides and imposes. I] add, that this exercise of) 
Ordinary than this, before the nations of the world? | 


culive, and judicial. 1 call the attention of the se-! 
nate to these facts now, for the purpose of present- | 
ing this proposition, and propounding these inquiries. | 


and is admitted to belong to the trealy-making power. | were go perfectly harmless, that they might at once 


4 Bt tee ee ‘be incorporated into our Union, made politically 
presentatives of the states of this Union, must con- | 


cur. Is it then probable, that the convention would | majority of congress. 
have conferred upon a bare majority of congress, 

this same power, which they had previously granted? | 
Is it pot yet more improbable, that the still higher! 


power, of acquiring states, not territories; end not} states, 





torture the instrument, to discover whether anotheo 
set of public agents, may not put forth a claim t¢ 
participate in its exercise. Now, you find the righ 

to acquire foreign territory vested in ihe president’ 
and two-thirds of the states. You find this invest 
ment of power affirined by every department of our 
government—by the concurring testimony of our 
statesmen—by the actual admission of our oppo- 
nents in the present discussion. ls not the presump 

tion a fair one, that it is exclusively vested there?— 
If the treaty-making power be adequate to this ob- 


ject, why look for it elsewhere? Gentlemen have 


been pressed by this argument. I do not now advert 
to the generalities of the senator from South Caro- 
lina, (Mr. McDuffie.) These may be safely left to 
an enlightened public judgment. Other gentlemen 
however, have sought to avoid it by a distinction be- 


/ ween domain, and empire—between a territory, and 
other, but this seems to me too gross for tolerance.— | anda state. The distinguished senators from Pean- 
Sir, the senator from Missouri has seen, and has! sylvania and N. Hampshire (Mr. Buchanan and Mr. 
avoided this error, in the bill which be has proposed. | 
I turn to the consideration of the question of con-| ty, which they have exhibited in this discussion, have 
stitutional power. The resolution before us is fa-| both contended for this distinction. Lel us see if it 
| be tenable. 
substantially that Texas should by our consent do| 


Woodbury) par nobile fratrum, in the zeal, and abili- 


The proposition is, that while the president and 


‘two-thirds of the senate, can acquire foreign territo- 


ry, congress alone can acquire a foreign state, 


Kap , and admit it into the Uniun, and can do this bya 
stitution give power to any department of the go-| 


vernment other than congress, to extend the limits | 
of this Union? If that question be affirmatively an-' 


mere majority. Now,sir, | pray you to remark, 
that in each of these cases, both territory, and inha- 
bitants are necessarily obtained. If you acquire the 
territory, you getthe men, who occupy it. If you 


/acquire the men, the state, you get the territory 


which they occupy. Look at this proposition. Here 


i n snes ll is a question between the treaty-muking power, 
ment. Now, at the very moment of instituting this 


which requires the assent of two-thirds of the states, 
and the ordinary legislative power, exercised by a 
bare majority of congress. The proposition of our 
opponents, is that two-thirds of the states, in the 
exertion of this higher power, may acquire foreign 
territory—foreign acres—but that the infinitely more 
important acquisition to this Union, of a foreign state, 
including the land, its inhabitants, and its sovereigu- 
ty, can only be made by the smaller power, that 
which is entrusted to a majority of congress. The 
assent of two-thirds of the states, 1s necessiry to ac- 
quire the land—but less than one-fourth of them in 
the house of representatives, and a bare majority of 
voices in the senate, may acquire the land, its inha- 
bitants, and its sovereignty. Do you say, that in this 
latter mode, you have not the fee in the land? No, 
sir—you have aot—but neither have you the fee in 
the land, which 1 individually possess. You have, 
however, dominion over it—you can tax it—and if 
Texas were admitted as a state to-morrow, you 
would have exactly the same dominion over the 
lands of Texas, as you have over mine, and those of 
every citizen of the United States. Now, consider 
the difference of these two modes of acquisition.—- 
It you take foreign territory under the treaty-making 
power, with the consent of two-thirds of the states, 
it remains as territory, subject to your dominion, un- 
til congress in its discretion, after the requisite pro- 
bation, shall elevate it to the condition of a state.— 
In this case, the combined action of the treaty-mak- 
ing power, and of congress, is necessary to incorpo- 


after a period of territoria! probation. See in this 
mode how many safeguards are provided. But look 
atthe other. If you take it under a resolution of a 
bare majority of congress, it is immediately incor- 


/porated into our Union—with this only ditference, 


that the fee of the land is in the newly admitted state, 
instead of the United States. Then it was these vile 
foreign acres, that our fathers were afraid of, when 
they required the assent of two-thirds of the states, 
to bring them within our limits—but foreign men, 


bone of our bone, and flesh of our flesh, by a bare 
If we wanted, and Gieat 
Britain was willing to cede to us, an island in any of 
the waters which flow between our shores, the pre- 
sident and two-thirds of the representatives of the 
must consent to the acqu@ition—but if all 


| Canada, including these very isiands, should assert 
|and establish their independence, or Great Britain 


‘ . ' | should yield it, the president, and a mere majority of 
in congress, in one branch of which, the representa- | 


congress, might at once, make them part, and par- 


cel, of our confederacy, on an equa! footing with the 
| other states of the Union. Sir, the respect which I 
Philosophers tell us, that Nature delights in few, feel for these distinguished senators, shall be extend- 
hen, in considering «ny oue of her ope-' ed to their argument. I will not subject it to further 
rations, you can distinctly trace it to an adequate | 


comment, but leave it, with this brie! exposition, to 
the enlightened judgment of the senate. 

Mr. President, there are those who hesitate to af 
low to the treaty- making power,the exclusive right to 
acquire foreign territory, because they say it may 
alsu be acquired by discovery, without the interven- 


‘tion of that power, and by conquest. A little retiec- 


see, 
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tion will I think remove this dificuity. The treaty- 
making power applies to territory, which has been 
appropriated. and is possessed by a foreign nation, 
not to territory, which is uninhabited, or without an 
owner, competent to assert a claim to it. The dis- 
tinction is as plain, as the reason for it, is obvious. 
The one, 1s the subject of contract—the other, is the 
object of discovery, or subject to the laws of war. 
The rights of the national occupant, must be acquir- 
ed in the one case. In the others, there is no occu- 
pant to contest the rights, which discovery, and sub- 
sequent occupation, or the rights of war impart. In 
the first case, you contract with those who are in 
possession, fur the transfer of their rights, and that 
can only be done by treaty. In the other cases, those 
of discovery, followed by occupancy or of conquest, 
prosecuted to entire subjection, it is the law of na- 
tions, which vests the title, and subjects the territory 
to your dominion. The one is acquired by contract 
—the other is incident to your state, and condition 
asanation. Take an example. You: equired Loui- 
siana by treaty. It was the property of France, and 
her rights were to be obtained. Mr. Jefferson, who 
doubted the existence of any power to acquire it, 
but felt the stringent necessity of assuming it, seems 












our national individuality? That is the question toi the convention, shawn you how, and unde 
be examined. circumstances, it was modified, and how .- 
The advocates of this legislative power, say that ity what motive, it was adopted. They h; 
is broadly inseribed on the page of the constitution—, their interpretion by the concurring 
plainly registered there—in terms which cannot be| American statesmen, and by the uninter 
misunderstood—that it is a power which is not|of our government. Yes, sir, the posit 
boundéd by our own territory, but one which is|dently announced in the opening argument of 
equally applicable to the territory of the unian and} senator has been already refuted. The seo ) 
of the universe. Sir, if the position for which hono-| been nailed to the counter, as spurious pic, 
rable senators contend be true, it is indeed unlimited | issuing from the constitutional mint. my 
and illimitable. A majority of congress may incor-| Still we hear of the letter of the cons 
porate into this union, Canada and Texas—Nova' letter of the constitution, as if senators unable 
Scotia and Mexico—New Brunswick and Central} sustain the proposition, by the plain, Obvions eg 
America. . They may sweep this western continent, | tutional import of the terms, or by reference to 
and, passing the bounds of ocean, may traverse the | context—or to the subject matter—or to the ef 
globe in its exercise. The senator from Penn, teils| and consequences—or to the reason and Spirit of | 
me the power will never be thus abused, That, sir,| rule, or by any of the enlarged views of Stalesy 


= 





Upted usa, 


titution 


: , : ) states 

is not with me the question. Ido not inquire whether | could find no other shelter for it but in the ig Brag 
congress will, or wil! not, thus use, or thus abuse it.) of the very instrument it would Violate, Couct volate 0 
I deny that they possess it. I deny it with the earnest-| there like a worm in the bark, slowly, but su sti anc 


ness which a free born man may feel when contend- 


destroying the stately tree of the forest, which gi of thes 
ing for his political existence. Truly, sir, this is a 


it shelter. the qualif 
contest for political existence. The question whether] Thus protected as he supposes, by the letter f iependenl? 
Pexas shall become part of this union, considered ' constitution, the voice of the senator from Pen ) ¢ of the 
simply in itself,or even with all the evils, which | vania is heard promulgating another rule; «| a only be re 
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never to have dreamed that it could be done by an political jealousy ascribes to it, or those still more) allowed to interpret what has no need of inte jon prefix 

act of congress. There was a contract to be entered | alarming results, which a damning fanaticism ha3/tjon.” Sir, that rule is quaintly, yet strong] nol conve 

i into with France. That contract would be a treaty.| conjured up, to startle us from our propriety, sinks | pressed, and, as the author applies it wana foreign 

4 The power to make treaties, was given by the con-| into insignificance in comparison with the means! but its application to this controversy ta me binds. Ti 

g stitution, to the president and senate, and therefore} which are to be used for its accomplishment—the | jniustice to Vattel,as what is called the litera on of the 
he negotiated it, and submitted it to the senate: doubt- power which, in my judgment, is to be usurped to! terpretation of this clause, does to the framers tion, whi 
Ry ing indeed his power to acquire it in that mode, but effect it. Sir, I cannot compare the value of Texas, ! the constitution. Did it escape the senator that xe, must b 
4 never dreaming that he could obtain it in any other | with that of the constitution of my country. They! rule was applied by Vattel to the interoretat logue. “T 
4 Take now the case of Oregon. A portion of the| are not relative qualities. Its genial climate—its! treaties. and not of constitutions of government disodedienc 
2 western part of this continent, was vacant and unap- prolific soil—the advantages of its position—the se- | that it rests upon a prineiple, which renders it \ot amot b 
ie propriated by civilized man. We acquired a title to| curity it may, (will it?) impart to the domestic in-; inapplicable to the latter? The reason of the Hn, wt Dy 
£ it by disc. very, and occupancy, and, ipso facto, it be- | stitutions of the south—multiply each of ‘these ele-/ as jt is stated by Vattel, is this: “If he who could word kill, 



















came subject to our dominion. There was no treaty, 
because there was none to treat with. We have re- 


sorted to treaty with Spain, however, to fortify our; 


title, and with Great Britain, to adjust our boundary 
—and in the latter case, have embarrassed our claim, 
by stipulations applicable to the whole territory. 


and the conqueror, like the discoverer, retains his| tar, at which they worshipped. 





| Individuality—perfect union among ourselves, and | whose interests are distinct from, and antagoni 

So in the case of territory acquired by conquest, | separation from the rest of the worid—at the will of | each other, this rule 1s obviously just, but it has 
without treaty. That can only be done where the | a majority of congress—that we hold the right, the | senator from Pennsylvania being himself the j 
occupying nation is reduced to absolute subjection— | inestimable privilege, of preserving this union ‘as it 


ments into the other, and how will the aggregate | ought to have expressed limself clearly, andf 
product compare with our own glorious union? How| has not done it, it is worse for him. He cannc 
will they compensate for a violated constitution? Or! allowed to introduce subsequent restrictions w 
say that the constitution gives this tremendous power; ' he has not expressed.” Now, in relation toa 

that we enjoy our political existence—our national! which is an instrument executed between pa 


my with pi 
plied to 
wade, and 
it intende 
meas, in ki 
mour, rece 
nelf, Hoi 
ihed—is @: 


;, ; Ke not the slightest application to a constitution of is delibera 

degraded from the rank of states. In that case, as in| is, by such a tenure, then truly sir, we are aliens in | vernment, which'is an expression of the public b death. D 
the case of discovery, there is no person to treat with, | the home of our fathers. This is not the domestic al-| made by the agents of the people. In its legiti ions? In | 
| We have no louger | operation, it is a penalty imposed upon a parly ished equal 
possession because there is none to contest it. The | a country, which 1s worth the struggle by whieh its | neglecting to do, what he ought to have done deserved 
freedom was ach-eved. Ewnphatically, sir, applied, as it is attempted to apply it here, the shment cor 


position is still untouched, that the territory of an in- | 







































dependent state,can only be acquired by contract 
with that state, and that the power to make such 
contract, is by our constitution vested in the presi- 
dent and two-thirds of the senate. 

Thus then, the fact that territory may be acquired 
by discovery, or by conquest, and without the inter- 
vention of the treaty-making power, does not affect 
the exclusiveness of that power, as applied to lerri- 
tory, which, like that of Texas, has been appropri- 
ated, and must be bargained for, before it is obtain- 
ed, for that can only be done by treaty. 

I come now to consider that which the senator 
from Pennsylvania says is the great question in this 
case. In all the Protean variety, in which this sub- 
ject has been exhibited, in the several projects which 
have been presented, the very multitude of which, 
affords presumptive evidence of the imaptitude of 
any of them, the self-same question is still forced 
upon us. Can congress incorporate a foreign siate 
into this union? 
presenting the people of twenty-six cunfederated 
sovereignties, by a bare majority of a quorum, in 
each branch, compel the stules they represent, to 


take a foreign state to their bosoms—can they iin- | 


pact to that state, the privileges of their constituents; 
wed thei to its fortunes—load them with its re- 
sponsibilities? 

The powers granted to congress, are legislative 
powers. Its words are, “All legislative powers he- 
rein granted,” &c. Sir, this is not a question of le- 
gislation It is not a question what shall be law in 
this country, but what the country shail be, which is 


subject to our laws—not what shall be the legisla-| 


tion of the United States, but what tHe UNITED 
STATES THEMSELVES snatr Be. It concerns 
OUr POLITICAL BEING, the MopE of our existeace as a 
nation—not simply the rules by which we shall be 
governed, or the laws which we shall obey, but our 





Can the members of that body, re | 


the pun 
killed ane 
lion of th 


‘““A home and a country remain not to us.” j alty would be imposed upon the people, for the 


I will not pursue these reflections. 1 will repress | ligence of their agents. 1s this democracy? D 
the feeling which they excite. The constitution is; 9Pponents thus manifest their love for the peop 


still inviolate. It may yet be preserved. We are on | Lyield, however, to the senator from a me “< 
the brink of a precipice, but the gulf which yawns | "1a, argumenti gratia. the benefit of the rule. —, 
beneath us is open to our view. Let us survey it, that the power ts to be found in the a ; the let 
steadily, and without dismay—with the intelligence, | Maintain that it is repelled by the spirit of t em song 
and with the calmness too, which becomes us, re- | Stitution. Addressing myseli to the legal mt awe 
membering the conservative character of the senate. the senate, I remind gentlemen of the legal m re pte 
of the United States. | quit heret in “oe heret © cortice: — he ree 
What is it which w ee ; | scire leges, non hoc est verba earum lenere, stot m Pe 
here the, representatives. already, of twenty.sit con-|potistem: and of the rule, out ie wall We ROS of i 
federated sovereignties, Joined together in that ‘more | tention of the Router, will control the strict to admit 
perfect union,”’ which itt was the primary object of of the law, when the latter would lead to pa #nOt thes 


the constitution to establish and perpetuate. ‘Our 
ps wey — gn fcr yet Seal in the strongly illustrative of the propriety of tb 
mode in whieh the constitution prescribes, until the | were given by the senator from Virginia, 
waters of the Pacifie, as well as of the Atlantic, 


; - Tat » Rives.) With these, our earlier reading has « 
shall wash our shores. That process is too slow to ed most of us familiar. 1 have met with one, 


lt may hi 
1. Wh 
ject of 
abd it j 
Hho assert 


injustice, contradiction and absurdity. Inst 





any ah Bg hay ot rominne.. h tbs za: pi an mae / ever, which is not in the books, but te ‘from hg 
orerleap its bounds. 'Rovitig in statierea Wuiihers; | “eation, ond to which sepdiors may Set" ES 
; ; e had acces ‘3 ecisiou 0 Y Onsider; 
amid extended forests. vet ddeubdued Wi bur tndu ? have had access. It wis the wets om dering 
a ae parte J wyrer* “| antiquary, whose voice was formerly he 0 eXatnty 
try we still pant for more; and will, if this measure] 504). of congress, on the question, whether W of the ins 
xe consummated mn the form which is proposed, have riner’s compass was kuown to the ancients. M its ory it 


prosirated the palladium of our Inverty, in our eager- 
ness for the acquisition of territory. 


Mr. President, [ am imperatively called to resist 
what seems to me to be a manifest usurpation of 
power. Ido not mean todetain you by an elaborate 
argument on this subject. At this stage of the de- 
bate, I have only to glean, where others have reap- 
ed. Gentlemen tell us, that the resolution proposes 
nothing which the constitution does not expressly 
authorize—that it provides for the admission of a 
new state, and that the power to do so, is given by 
the eonstitution, lolidem verbis. They go by the book. 


existence itself. Emplhatically the question is ‘to | Here are the words: “New States may be admitted 
be, or not to be,’’-—to be, as by the blessing of God,! by congress into this Union.” The senator trom 
on the valor and patriotism of our ancestors, we are, | Pennsylvania, triumphantly tells us, here is the power 
a free, and indigenous, and a peculiar people—bap- | expressly given, given by the very let‘er of the con- 


tized in their blood, by the cherished name which | 
» bestowed upon us, or a mongrel race, mixed up| it, we are required to show the limitation, and our 


they \ . 
with nations of every clime, aliens alike to our feel- 


ings, and to our institutions. Does the constitution 
give to a majority of congress, without stiot or liwit, 
the power to do this—the power to change our na- 
ture —to alter the mode of our existence—to destroy 


ing his opinion, he described a nuwber ol instr 
which were in use in ancient times, between 
and the mariner’s coinpass, It required anti 
optics to discerv the slighest resemblance, fe 
cluded by a reference which inight be — 
authoritatively settling the question to the i 
ter. It was found in the narrative of the M4 
St. Paul and his companions, in which - 
speaks of their tarrying three days '0 mee 
then ‘adds, ‘and from thence we fetche ee 
and came to Rhegium.” ‘The decision in 
was founded on the letter of the text a 
conclusive. ‘The compass must have bee 
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cuse, or it cuuld aot have been fetched hey © cunte: 

But it had something more than the — | Wits ow 

sustain it. It was a nautical instrame® alse wy 

stitution, and given withoutstint. If we would limit] parties were journeying on Lie sea. the My, only ' 
But more gravely, sir. 1 deny that Will no 


anthority for imposing it. Sir, senators who have 
preceded me have met this requisition Ido not 
propose to retrace their steps. They have subjected 
the clause of the constitution to a critical analysis. 
They have exposed ats origin, traced its history in 














given by the letter of the constitution 
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ion of men united tor the ir common benefit and 
PP put a multiple of this. 


sich there are many sJecies, 
W 





It is a generic term, 
They are impe- 


lowing the uniform analogy of the constitution! 
should not the same word have the same interpreta 


was formed for the free and independent people of} shoul 
tion in the grant? 


the United States, and for them alone. It is so de. 
Southern men will do well 


nd royal, despotic, and simply monarchical, 
ae tic, republican, democratic. They are depen- 
oe] independent, foreign and domestic. Dues 


clared in the preamble There is another, perhaps, sir, you will consider 
it a stronger reason in supportof this argument. 


The power to admit foreign states into the union, 


ition, so con 
sumMeNt of 4 
The power | 


to stand by this principle. Its legislation was de- 
signed to operate within the limits defined by the 
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word ‘states’ 1" the constitution, include all these? 


will affirm that-—but if notall, which does 


‘elude? Sticking to the letter, which is equally 


eto all, how.can it be applied to one ra- 
than the other? It imports, as we have seen, 


tof men politically assuciated; but unless some 
itving term be added, it means nothing more.— 


advocates of this resolution, say states mean fo- 


states, and therefore they add to the letter of 
constitution, 


the qual:fying term foreign. They 
late, not we. Why may we not say, it means 
tic, and add that qualifying term? Why should 
of these be added in preference to any other 


ibe qualifying terms, as republican, dependent, 


eden? Ihe point of the argument is, that the 
; of the constitution is indeterminate—that it 
only be rendered certain, by having soime quali- 
ion prefixed to it—that the word states in itself, 
niconvey the idea of any particular kind of 

foreign or domestic, nor necessarily embrace 
yids. ‘That it does not per se, manifest the in- 


‘ion of the convention—and, therefore, that this 


tion, which is not expressed in the ‘etter or the 
v, must be sought elsewhere. We read in the 
aogue. “Thou shalt not kiil”—and the penalty 
jnedience was death; for it is added, “The 
amt be cleansed of the blood that is shed 
jn, by the blood of him that shed it.” Now, 
yoitill, like the word states, is a generic term, 
my rith proper qualifying terms prefixed to it, 
plied to every species of homicide, justifiable, 
wade, and felonious. As used in the decalogue, 
itintended to embrace all these? The act of 
elas, in killing the Midianitish woman and her 
mour, received the direct approbation of God 
wel Homicide is commanded, and, therefore, 
iied—is excusable, and therefore lightly visit- 


Bs deliberate, malicious, and therefore punished 


bdeath. Did the decalogue confound these dis- 
tions? In the spirit of ttat bloody code which 
hed equally, idleness and murder, because the 
deserved death, and for the second, no greater 
hhment could be devised, did the decalogue de- 
the punisnment of death, against every man 
killed another? We know it did not; but the 
lion of the Hivine Lawgiver, is sought else- 
fe than in the letter of that constitution. 
President, I think, then, | am authorised to 
thal the letter of this clause, is so far as it de- 
supon the word states, is itself uncertain, and 
wtlorbid the application of the rules of legiti 
t nlerpretation—that it does not fall within the 
which, argumenti gratia, I have yielded to the 
lor from Pewnsyivania—vn the contrary, that it 
vord of indeterminate import, that it needs in- 
lion, and therefore may be interpreted. The 
admit foreign states, by legislative resulu- 
Hnot then given by the letter of the constitu- 
may have been intended, but it is not so 
wl. Whether it was intended or not, is the 
“ject ol mquiry. That is the field to be ex- 
bd it is alike open to us, who deny, as to 
Woassert it. ‘They stand upon no advantage 


‘tag having the letter of the constitution 
in. 


m“nsidering the clause with this view, we have 
‘Wexatnine the immediate context, and every 
O the instrument, the circumstances in which 
ls origin; our antecedent, cotemporaneous, 
quent history; the usage of our government, 
“Pinions of American statesinen. I had 

» Wuyself to du this, aud utan early stage of 
“ale, Would have submitted the result to the 
‘ \ has, however, been done, and better 
"those who"have preceded me. ‘They have 
4"! My judgment uvanswerably, that all these 
tons concur to limit this power of admis- 
“estic states. 1 will not repeat that argu- 

: saa do injustice to my own firm con- 
oY: lutrinsic, irresistible force, if 1 were to 
*lortify it against the assaults which have 

e upon it. Sir, the proposition for which 
Cullended, stands uumuved, immovable, 

bin 'S own firm foundation, like some giant 
Me ist Which the waves of ocean break in 
Henly to be thrown back in their i.upo- 
Wy by bot, thereiore, “waik 13 the fuotsteps 
fluus predecessors.”’ As ! have said 
heat was theirs, They have reaped 
\hank them ior it. ‘here are yet I 


Vfl, 


»% 4 . : 
Nef anings, wuich may be gathered fur 


fy 
iy te first, for whose benefit did the peo 
ied States joiv together in this bond 


treaty of peace, and such as should thereafter be le- 
| gitimately acquired as territory. Such, without the 
power of acquiring even territory, by treaty, was the 
distinctive opinion of Mr. Jefferson, usque ad mortem. 
He died in that faith. Such also, without this lim 
tation, have hitherto been the concurring opinions of 
all other American statesmen. The resolution we 
are considering for the first time in the history of 
our legislation, overleaps those bounds. It not only 
overleaps them, but it has no operation at all, until 


portant in its consequences. 





it gets beyond our own limits. As it passes from 
your hands, and while it remains in the U. States it, 
is caput mortuum. Life, vitality, can only be impart-| 
ed to it by the government and people of Texas, | 
acting within the limits of Texas. If that people, | 
with a just sense of this aggression upon their rights, | 


the poor bantling is destined never to see the light 
of day, although it will have been very much 
exposed to it. If, from whatever cause, they tamely 
submit to your mandate, and do your bidaing, they 
are the accoucheurs who will usher it into being.— 
As it passes from your hands, it will be stillborn and 
lifeless. It is the child of many fathers, but they 
alone can impart vitality to it. It must be born 
again, and in a foreign land. 

Weare next to look at the context. The clause which 
authorises congress to admit new states into the 
union, is immediately followed by two distinet pro- 
visions, which limit the exercise of the power, and 
which by their very terms, are confined to the Unit- 
ed States. This is not denied. Now | address my- 
self to the senators from Pennsylvania, [Mr. 
chanan], and from New Hampsrire, [Mr. Woodbu- 
ry.] They have argued this question on legal grounds. 
It is as lawyers I appeal to them, to say tf in constru- 
ing an instrument granting an authority, the power, 
and the limitation of that power, are not held to 
have relation on the same subject. Do they con- 
test this proposition? |] apprehend not. Well, here 
is the grant of a power to admit new states, and that 
is followed by a limitation, which prescribes it with 
the most scrupuluus care. But the limitation, as al 
admit, is wholly confined to states arising within the 
limits of the United States. Is it not natural to con- 
clude that it was intended to confine the grant in 
like manner? Does the grant of power relate to one 
subject, and the limitation to another?—the power to 
foreign, the limitation to domestic states? 
from this natural, necessary relation between a 
power, and the Jimitation of the sa:ne power, is not 
the inference irresistible, that the same subject was 
in the minds of the framers of the constitution, tn 
granting the power, as in prescribing its limitation? 

Look to the constitution for the proof how un- 
formly this is so: 

“The number of representatives shal! not exceed 
one for every thirty thousand, but each state shall 
have at least one representative.” The representa- 
tion in the popular branch ts the object of the limi 
tation as well as of the grant. 

**All bills for raising revenue shall originate in 
the house of representatives, but the senate may pro- 
pose, or concur with amendments, as in other bills.” 
Here, again the subjects of the grant and its limita- 
tion are identical. Jills fur raising revenue are the 
| object of both. 
| 3 Congress shall have power to lay and collect 
| taxes, duties, imposts, aud excises, Bur all duties. 
pimposts, and excises, shall be unifurm throughout 
the United States’ This case is ssrikingly analo 
gous. The grant isa power unlimited as to place, 
“to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and ex 
cises.”” The limitation requires that duties, im- 
posts, and excises, shall be unif.rm throughout the 
United States. No one doupts that the grant, as 
well as the limitation, is confixed to the United 
States. 


‘Congress shal! have power to declare the punish- 
ment ot treasun, BuT no atlainder of treason shail 
work corruption of blood.” Here, again, the grant 
and the limitation are applied to the same subject— 
the punishment of treasun. 

This is true of every other clause in the constitution, 
in which a generai grant has been subject to a subse- 
quent limitatiun—why should it nut be so im the 
clause we are considering? 

New states inay be admitted,” &c. that is the 
grant, “but no new stale shall be formed,” &c. and 
that is the limitation. Now, in the liuitation, every 
budy admits that the teri ‘new states” means states 
within the limits of the United States. Why, fol- 








and upon their national dignity as a sovereign and | 
independent state, your equal in their claim upon | 
the courtesy of nations, shall repel it with scorn, | 


Sue) 


Apart 


all will agree is a much larger power, than that of 
admitting those which were composed of people al- 
ready within our territorial limits. The latter was 
limited, the former is unlimited. It was vastly more 
interesting to the existing members of the union— 
more difficult in its exercise—more, far more im- 
They might be willing, 
although even that consent was reluctantly wrang 
from some of them, still they might be willing to 
admit the inhabitants of territories, whose limits 
were within those of the United States, into union 


| with thein, and yet be very unwilling to extend this 


privilege to those of a foreign land. Unquestionably, 


| such an extension would be a greater concession; it 


would confer upon congress a Jarger power—it would 
repose a more delicate trust. The caution which 
had induced them carefully to Jimit this power, 
when applied to the admission of states, newly creat- 
ed within our existing boundaries, would operate 
with accumulated force, when provision was to be 
|made in the constitution, for transcending those 
boundaries by the admission of foreign states. If 
senators, who assert this power are right, it is abso- 
lute, unlimited, divested of all guards, unencumber:- 
ed by any restraints. [It is a power to a majority of 
a quorum in each house of congress, with the pre- 
sident, to exercise an uncontrolled discretion. It is 
‘a ‘chartered libertine,” furnished with a roving com- 
| mission tu range the world, in quest of dominion.— 
Now, we have seen with what scrupulous care, aller 
repeated discussion, the framers of the constitution 
guarded the smaller power, that of admitting states 
newly springing up within our limits. It is con- 
.ceivable that they would have granted the larger, 
‘more difficult, more dangerous power, that of ad- 
mitting foreign states, without imposing some check, 
/some guard. some restraint, manifesting the caution 
/which had characterized all their deliberations; nay, 
which was actually, and at the very moment, exert- 
-ed on the less impurtont provision on the same sub- 
ject? In a word, can you believe that it was intend- 
ed to confer the greater power, that of adimitting 
foreign states, absvlutely, uotimitedly, wholly with- 
/ out check or restraint—and it is this for which the 
tadvocates of this resolution contend—while, in the 
| very same clause the smaller power, that of admit- 
| ting states arising withing our limils, was scrupu- 
| Jously guarded by the precise limitations which were 
| imposed upon it? 


Credat Judeas Appella. In the 
quaint, but expressive | »nguage of our nautical bre- 
ihren, you must *‘tell that to the marines—the sailors 


: won’t believe it.” 


Can your sir, can any senator, imagine a motive 
for discrimination between these two powers, which 
would not have led to directiy opposite results? which 

Prog not have imposed the stronger guards upon 
the greater, more important, and more dangerous 
power? [ address these inquiries respectfully but 
earnestly to the calm and deliberate judzinent of se- 


) nators, ina spirit equally elevated adove party or 


seclional considerations, and elevate | tuo, above the 
imputation of then, and ask that their answer may 
be given in the same spirit. 


Take another view. Hitherto] have been argu- 
‘ing as if the word “states,” for the want of some 
} qualifying tern prefixed to it, was indelerninate and 
,upen to interpretation, and, even admitting this, have 

endeavored to show that as used in the constitution, 
bit was applied to states arising within our limits.— 
| But this is yielding a vantage groun!. Sic the terin 

states, as it 1s found in tie constitution is not unguas 
lified. {t has a qualification, which ought to be de- 
cisive of this controversy. 


The words are, ‘‘new states may be admitted,” &e. 
What are new states? [ do not mean to refer to lex. 
icographers, and am not quite satisfied with the mole 
of interpretation, resorted to by the senator from 
New York, (Mr. Dickinson,) which proves that 
among the the farmers of that state, an old worn out 

farm vecomes a new one, whenever it gets, and as 
, Often as it gets, a new owner. Without doubt, the 
| suggestion has grest force, but it does not strike me. 
| No sir; my inquiry is, What was the meaning of 
, this term new, as it was used in the constitution, and 
in this connexion? Sir, 1 had carefully traced ihe pro- 
gress of this clause in the proceedings of the con- 
vention with a view to auswer this inquiry, by their 
}exhibition to. the senate. The lucid exposition of 
them by the senators who have preceded me, has 
reheved me from this task. With that exposition 
fresh in Our memories, is it not obvious that they 
meant bodies of people, passing, Or just passed from 
the condition of territories, to that of states—from 
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their chrysalis or aurelian state and condition as ter | would have raised his warning voice against a grant) with the consent of both parties. It re ui 
ritories, to that of their more perfect being as states?| of power so important, and so unlimited? who would | tract, or treaty between the nations at i & Con. 
Where did the framers of the constitution expect to} have uttered some such thoughts as these: ‘‘The | peculiar toa treaty of peace? No: it jg , Is this oiher—8 
find these new states, within or without our limits?—| power to incorporate into our Union, new states/all treaties. It arises out of their fature ee 
Within, the seed was already sowed, from.which we | arising within our limits, is one, the exertion of| from any incidental circumstance, attachine and not the pres! 
have since reaped an abundant harvest. Where with-| which will subject us to important changes. That/a particular class. Jt is no more, or Jess Taste to be restra 
out, conld they have looked for them? We did not mean | has seemed to be unavoidable from the principle on | congress cannot make a contract with a fore} an that pa a 08 
to interfere with our generous ally in the war of the | which our government is founded—and we have sub- | er.” What is it which this resolution propises. Pow. inportan 
revolution. Canada had rejected the offer of asso-| mitted to it, providing such guards as prudence sug- | make a contract with Texas? 
ciation, in the hour of our necessity. They would} gested. But this clause may also be construed to in-| Again, he says: ‘‘Whatever, then, 
not have made this provision for her. The other|clude the right of incorporating foreign states into foreign relations, whatever requires t 
British provinces were steadfast in their loyalty.—-|this Union. That is a far more important power.— | anther nation, belongs to the treaty 
American dominions of Spain and Portugal, reposed | Its exercise will much more vitally affect our politi- |can only be regulated by it.” 
tranquilly under the easy dominion of their transat-|cal condition. The existence of such a power ought| Now, the measure which you Propose, requires th ‘tor 
Jantic rulers. Wheres else could they look? The| therefore to be expressly disaffirmed—or if it is in- |consent of Texas, and will be wholly Ingnldtviie ug l 
senator from Mississippi, (Mr.. Henderson,) who| tended to grant it, should be guarded with the most without it. According to this Opinion, fetes .. discre 
pushes this doctrine to an extreme, from which his|scrupulous care.” I can imagine the surprise of | you are incompetent to ‘regulate it.” But he " wer 10. 
less adventurous associates stand back, even he ad- | the convention, at the suggestion that such a power, |ceeds. Speaking of the treaty-making polvee ne | ide 
mits that this power is bouaded by the ocean wave;| could be deduced from the clause they were consi- |says: ‘“‘It has for its object, contracts with forei etin 
that it would become too much diluted for use, in its | dering; but I cannot believe, if they had intended to | ations, as the powers of congress have for their ke exercise 
transit over the “deep blue sea.” Where, then,| confer it, that they would have left it without any |Ject whatever can be done in relation to the i reign tet 
did they look for new states? Can any one doubt| other restraint, than the discretion of a majority of | delegated, without the consent of foreign Nations ’ rant of 
that our ancestors looked at home, and only at| congress. Each, in its proper sphere, operates with genial in. rich is $ 
home? Mr. President, we have thus seen, as I contend, | fluence, but when they become erratic. then thed must ha’ 
Is Texas a new state? If she is so now, wil] she | that the power which we are called upon to exer- | are portentous and dangerous. A treaty can flr ‘bited—a 
be so fifty years hence; and will you have less right| cise, is not granted by the letter of the constitution, legitimately do what can be done by a law, and the jon recurs 
then, to admit her than you have now? When do|and that itis repelled by its spirit and intention, I | converse, (that a law cannot legitimately do what nted to 
states become old? When cease to be new? | re-| add now, that it 1s utterly inconsistent with the na- | May be done by a trealy,) is equally true.” he framer 
peat the question, is Texas a new state? She has| ture of our office, as the legislative department of| Here sir, is the opinion of the present distin uish nt to e¢ 
existed for years, and is approaching her teens; but; the government. The powers whicn are granted /ed secretary of state. A Jaw cannot le fear Mr. Pre: 
by this legislative legerdemain, you are going to| congress, are legislative powers, and none other.—!do, what may be done by treaty. ity rey the con: 
make her a new state. She is to dolf her old clothes, | Even these are limited. The words of the constitu- | thought this measure might be done by treaty ‘ this ext 
put on new ones, and presto, she becomes new her- | tion conferring them upon us are, ‘all legislative | vyious—for he negotiated a treaty for its accompli, the histe 
self—the personified conception of the framers of the | powers herein granted shall be vested in a congress,” | ment; and it was only when that failed. that thig ress, reCO 
constitution. &e. Thus we do not even possess all legislative | contrivance was resorted to, not because it was mo ection, Ist 
Mr. President, our fathers were wise, patriotic, | powers, but only such as have been granted by the j appropriate, but vecause it required a bare sanioras that 
but practical men—less conversant with fancy, constitution. There are many powers strictly and | instead of two-thirds, to pass it. | invoke the ani ongress, | 
than with fact. They had dealt too much with! purely legislative, which we cannot exercise, and A$ jrity of another distinguished American statesman lo any a 
stern realities, to indulge these vagaries of the ima- cel tainly, we can exercise none which are not legis- | one eminent for his attainments in general science— ower,” &¢ 
gination. lative, for those are the terms of the grant. Legis- | familiar with the principles of public laws; especially From a c 
Does not every one see what was in their minds, | lation is the power of making laws, not contracts.— | conversant with the constitutional law of this Union rt of whi 
in framing this clause; and is not the term “new It is the power of making municipal, or civil laws, | —one who is now enjoying the dignified retirement ales, st is 
states,” the index of their intention? These were states | by which particular districts, communities, or na-! to which a life devoted to the service of his con mendous 
formed, or to be formed within the limits of the U.| tions, are governed. Such is its definition. The ‘try, so eminently entitles him. I speak of Albert en misled 
States, or legitimately acquired and subjected to ter. | legislative power of congress, is therefore, a power | Gallatin. the same 
ritorial probation—Vermont, impeded by the contend- | to make laws for the government of the people of; Ina letter recently written by him, after refer. lion to an 
ing claims of N. York and N. Hampshire, was one. | the United States—laws operating within our own ‘ring to the manner, in which Louisiana was a gress, lo 
The northwestern territory, would give birth to) limits. The senator from New Hampshire, (Mr. quired and subsequently admitted into the Union, be st the ter 
more. Kentucky was to spring up from the ‘‘an- | Woodbury,) Lahag onNaE Te: He supposes it may | says: (Ry 
cient and renowned commonwealth,” and Tennessee, | operate externally, and instances the power to regu-| {, d learn fr 
from the good old north state.” Georgia’s wide | late comnerce, and to declare war. Now, it is true, | pesos omertickr i imedneese mts, whi 
domain, which, notwithstanding the esti:nate of the| that our laws may in their operation, affect the inte- | « TE eeenin with the-ecuhtineiiidi shedlik i t ight enter 
senator from Missouri, she bartered for a mess of | rests of persons beyond our limits, but those inte- ted i 4 . yn Se ae 
: , mee , er: sf ; into the Union, as a state or states. But terrilo- 
pottage, afforded material for others. These would | rests must be brought within our jurisdiction, before | rated Meeisauireddnie-te teste br censed.\Ad 
be new states—new in the literal sense of the term | these laws can operate directly upon them. The | this last set rihyo a os oe cattof he oe | impact” w 
—new in the sense, in which it was used by the fra-! regulations of commerce can only be enforced | is eenphamees oa themes ‘toy seotent pene veun iest mutual ¢ 
mers of the constitution. They would be political | through the agency of ovr own officers, and within edatimahdinetanin, canaies tesldinaeetndiel omeethed of a ae ould hard] 
bodies passing from their old condition as dependent | our own limits, and are therefore internal. Soa \ nenfer ” egiaute richt. .On-this covasion, of a pos 
territories, to their new condition, as independent | declaration of war as an act of legislation, is in like | eieiionl heneut, aban ede panel ts Poses a the cons 
states. manner limited. Jt merely declares a fact, that war , =a. P . she cou 


. the United States, is absolutely necessary. Calli mation 
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Do you want further evidence? It may be found exists—and then authorises the executive, to employ ‘agreement, compact, or by any other name, it is 00M pave thie g 
in the proceedings of the convention. When this 
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the force of the nation in carrying itun. Its power | by a treaty, that the annexation of Texas can be ef Re coon 


* clause was first introduced, it did not contain the|'S phonies in ae th fe ng Its acts UPON | fected.” de by sen 
; word new. The expression, then, was simply ‘states the foreign nation through the executive. It is true Th s 1b tors on the oth whi : 
m arising within the limits of the United Siates.»—| Ut atmy and navy may be sent abroad to wage it—|___ 2 Mere is one argument ised’ by senators +L thiol a teh 1 
a The Sirde “arpin within the limits of the United | but they act by the command of laws which ope- side, which is imposing, but which wants as cae f 
th States ” dis seted with ‘ts use. because such states.|"ate upon them within the United States, from | foundation in fact to rest upon. laim for ed ‘oot ph 
; : t be ay states. But to these, was attached the | Whence they are sent. The exercise of the war tn Be Mera io ingen hiel we # imied ri 
vi er fully.” and the words “lawfully arising” | Power is unhapily referred to, to illustrate the cha- | 8T€SS, Is an express power, while that whieh ied mited, an 
word “lawfully,” and the wor J 5 ster uf « rislati Legislation. i . | sert for the president and senate, is only au imp nt and sen 

rave rise to the controversy, the progress of which, | "acter of our tegisiation. uegisiation 1s not exer that in urging a treaty, as the appropriate mo eign terri 
; & lucidly stated to you by the senator from | Cised in making war, but in declaring it, Congress | ¢—that in urging a treaty, as gghe sheen ri 
nas Oeuw ue sation ow’ y y ' declare the existence of the fact. It is the nation, of proceeding in this case, we are therelore §  coneur 


Virginia, (Mr. Rives.) This was adjusted by pro- , Fy <i , tn hich we tell irre 
idie fc se sotaoul of the states in which A of | Hot the congress, which carries on the war under the | !0 4M Implied power, an operation “Will the sena | shee Mp 
viding tor the , ’ -| authority of that declaration to one which is expressly granted. i Mher the | 
hich they were to be formed. In the progress of y , . Woodbury,) whom into th 
brs y ” ; It is tl fice of the legislat i. from New Hampshire (Mr. Woodbury,) e | 
this controversy, the word “‘new” was inserted, and is the proper olfice of the legislature, to make | renuously urges this argument, reflect for 2 ™ O cases, is 


the words “‘arising within the limits of the United | laws. Contracts are entered into by persons, either) oot on the proposition, that the power (0% We of the 
States,” were dropped. The word “new” became | natural, or artificial—by individuals or states, What! iin, territory by treaty, is an implied powel tit of twe 
their substitute, and equivalent, because, as I have | you propose by this resolution, is that ‘Texas shall be. oes he consider an act of congress imposing the territo 
before said, states arising within the limits of| admitted into the Union, on the conditions which you duty on wool, or iron, for the purposes of revenug tls incorp 
the United States, must necessarily be new states, ! have specified—that is, you are willing to ester into oncthe: Qneréicnniotiae implied power? It is pr t anothe 
and undoubtedly it was so considered in the conven- | an agreement with Texas, on certain terms which cisely 28: much’so,'as the acquisRion of territory # aequisitio 
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tion you state in these resolutions. Your proposal, and t td in $0 

: , reaty. me 
Reflect also, that while some of the members of her acceptance will make a contract, nota law. A 7 nh See neress the power ut ave be 
the convention, were so sensitive on the subject of | contract is an agreement between two or more per- he constitution gives to cong fe the po lof the 
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incorporating into the Union, states arising within | sons to do or not to do a particular thing. That. is | !ay and collect taxes, rire Sonal it shall} ace, in the | 
the limits of the United States, and exercised the | what this resolution proposes. A law is acommand | ©) expressly given. pte bie atertion is left * tived of g 
most scrupulous caution in the limitation of that| issuing {rom a superior to an inferior, requiring obe- exerted, with certain specifie The determine th 7) thd neces, 

ower, not a word was uttered, not a syllable was/dience. [hat you cannot yet venture upon in rela- the discretion of congress. bi be rire they ha . I not furs 
whispered in relation to the power of admitting fo-| tion to Texas. Now your difficulty is, that congress oust and te! are proper sa and they # of nation 
reign states. All must admit that that power, if} cannot make a contract, although Texas by the pro- een usually subject to er of a disereti urting 
granted at ali, is granted without stint or limit, check | per department of her government, can—and al- te hae duty. Z is wid vs we grant of the taxit be dangerowe 
or guard, and so granted by a convention, whose | though you can pass a law, Texas is not subject to ich IS expressly given OY ee With m 
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whole proceedings, and especially in relation to the | your legislation. As a contract then, your resolution power. ir tory bY treatf Restraint 
other parts of this same clause, exhibit the most is forbidden by the constitution—as a law, it is nuga- Now, as to the acquisition of Statiae says: Uting the ag 
scrupulous caution. Can you conceive this to have tory and inoperative. et i Speaking of the president, the args and con Oa 1, 
been possible? and if so—if a majority of the con- | invoke the authority of a distinguished states- | shall have power, by and wath the ode wo-thirds¢ ha Under | 
vention, were willing to give to a majority of con- man—heretofore prominent in the halls of legisla-j of the senate to make treaties, prov! : ~ 

rress an unlimited power to admit foreign states, do tion, as he is now in the cabinet, (Mr. Calhoun. )— | the senators present concur.” expressly si” ) be senaty 
you believe that there would not have been one sin- | Speaking of the power of congress to make peace,} The power to make treaties, Sect taxes 18 in “ 8 the ey, 


gle individual in that assembly of patriots, who! he says: ‘It is a state which caunot be created but! in this case, as that to lay and ©? thirds, i 
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qtires a eon. stion, on what objects it shall be , 
war. Ts this oiber—2nd ° Se aancer left to the discretion of ; 
S$ Common to exerted, 18 a and senate, except in so far as it may 


ture, and not 
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foreign pow. 
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the presi ther provisions of the constitution. 
be an hr, ae discretion, it is found to be 
n vent the interests of the United States, to 
— yisition of foreign territory—and that 


yr os universal usage, such acquisitions are 


nee and a treaty ts negotiated accord- | 
CONCEerns our 10 ON roo iken. 1s the exercise of a discretion, 
~f consent of ly. iy given, by the grant of the power to. the 
MING power— gpress!y od senate to make treaties, by acquiring 
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wool, and iron, was the exercise of 
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€, requires the 
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essential difference between this, and a bare majori- 
ty of a quorum of the two houses. Mr. President, 
the framers of the constitution, did not think so.— 
They attached great importance to this provision, 
as the debates in the convention will abundantly 
prove; and they were right, as a moment’s reflection 
will convince us. It is a provision of great and 
stringent force in its operation upon the powers to 
which it is applied. In its application to the execu- 
tive veto, it enables the president, and one more 
than one-third of either branch of congress, to re- 
strain the vote of a majority in that house, and the 
unanimous vote of the other. It is as absolute in its 
practical operation, as if it were unlimited in its 
terms. Since the foundation of the government, no 
case has occurred, n which the requisite constitu- 





and collect taxes. both cases, the 
ny are a anes is express, and like discretion in the | 
swith fo. be selio® of the object, to which it shall be applied, 
re for their ki exercised in each case. Sir, the power to acquire 
to the Botte sreign tercitory. not only is expressly given hy the 
ZN Nations,— { of the treaty-making power—but it is one 


sich is $0 inevita ly incident to sovereignty, that 
nust have existed, if it had not been expressly in 
‘pited—and being thus expressly given, the ques- 
ion recurs with accumulated force, after being so 
nted to the president and senate, is it probable that 
he framers of the constitution, would repeat that 
nt to congress? 
Mr. President, in the earnest quest for some part 
the constitution, which would give countenance 
»this extraordinary power, now, for the first time 
; the history of our government, claimed for con- 
erry. xg. recourse has been had to the 2d clause, 10th 
atled, that this ‘tion, Ist artiele, of that instrument, which de- 
mde Hh. Ws nog lores that “no state shall, without the consent of 
1 bare majority, ongress, lay any duty of tonnage, &c., or ‘‘enter 
woke the autho. nt any agreemeit er compact with any foreign 
can statesman, wer,” &c. 
neral science— From a clause of the constitution, the whole ob- 
ssi especialy utof which was to impose prohibitions upon the 
w of this Union ales, itis attempted to infer the existence of this 
fied retirement, mendous power in congress. Will those who have 
ce of his, cour en misled hy this provision, look to the first clause 
speak of Albert the same section, and find there an express iuhi- 
lion to any state, with or without the consent of 
press, lo “tenter into any treaty?” Wall they con- 
stthe term “treaty” in the first clause, with the 
ms “any agreement “r compact” in the second, 
ilearn from this, what were those minor arrange- 
ms, which states, by the consent of c -ngress, 
ight enter into with foreign states? New York and 
Miada arecoterminous. | suppose the former, con- 
is consenting, might enter into an “‘agreement or 
mpact” with the local authorities of the latter, for 
mutual delivery of fugitives from justice—but I 
ould hardly think it would be contended, in the 
of a positive inhibition to any state, with or with- 
the consent of congress, to ‘enter into a treaty,” 
she could treat with Great Britain for the an- 
ation of Canada, to her already imperial domain. 
kave this argument. 
The senator from Mississippi meets the suggestion 
ie by senators who have preceded me, of the dan- 
#8 which inight flow from the exercise of the pow- 
chimed fur congress under this resolution, by say- 
s thal the same dangers might result from the ex- 
lon of the treaty-making power. ‘This is true to 
limited, and only to a limited extent. The presi- 
Nand senate might abuse the power of acquiring 
Heign territory, but then two-thirds of the states 
"Concur in the act—and after it was so acquired, 
sess Would exercise the right of determining, 
iether the territory so acquired, should be admit- 
itothe Union as astate. The danger in the 
eases, is therefore by no means equa!—first be- 
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he power to” we of the greater check imposed by requiring the 
mplied power ut of two-thirds of the states, for the acquisition 
yress imposi0g i lerritory—and secondly, the asseat of congress 
oses of reve lls incorporation into the Union. 


ver? It is pm 


tory 9 another answer is, that the danger arising from 
of terri! 


{quisition of foreign territory, must be encoun- 
hi some form. The power to make treaties, 
er been lodged somewhere, or the govern- 

». . he United States could not have taken its 
| ‘by the family of nations. It would have been 
od of a power inevitably incident to sovereign- 
a reg lo its exercise—withuut which, it 

: ulfil its duty to the people, in the last re- 
balions, that of war. 
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erous nature of that power, J think he should 
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ave The 
expressly at iuks Tia from South Carolina, (Mr. McDuffie,) 
b ged 8! WO thirds. uttonal requisition of a majority of 


“18 Unimportant—that there is no very 


tional majority could be found to overrule the exe- 
cutive will—and divided as we are into parties, 
which experience teaches us, will always be nearly 
balanced, exceptfin relation to matters which are 
comparatively unimportant, no such case will proba- 
bly occur hereafter. 

As applied to the treaty-making power, the advo- 
cates of this resolution have felt its force in the re- 
jection of the treaty negotiated with Texas. If that 
power could have been called into exercise for 
the accomplishment of this object, we should have 
‘been spared the humiliation of witnessing the usur- 
‘pation which this resolution proposes. Texas 
‘would have come into this Union by treaty, in the 
legitin,ate exercise of our constitutional powers, and 
| not by a joint resolution of congress, in the abuse of 
them. 

In its application to amendments of the constitu 
tion, in connexion with the other checks which are 
impwsed upon the exercise of that power, the requ 
sition of a two-thirds vote, is so absolute in its influ- 
ence, that so long as we continue to respect the pro 
visions of that instrument, it will be as unchangea- 
ble as those ancient laws, with this feature of which, 
our earlier reading has made us familiar. 
_ powers of impeachment, and of expulsion, have re- 
| mained inactive under the restraint which the re 
quirement of a vole of two-thirds has imposed upon 
| them; and yet cases have probably occurred, in which 
‘they would have been exerted, if a bare majority had 
been sufficient to enforce them. 


But I object also sir, to the arithmetical process 
by which the senator from South Carolina, has been 
conducted to the conclusion, that this constitutional 
| provision is unimportant and vali eless. The honor- 
able senator tells us that the senate as it was consti- 
tuted in the earlier stages of the republic, and as it 
was contemplated in prospect by the framers of the 
constitution, consisted of twenty-six members;—tnat 
of these, fourteen constituted a simple majority. and 
‘eighteen a majority of two-thirds—that the diffe- 
\ rence therefore, was only four; and Lz has indulged 
| 1m some speculations, in which I do not feel disposed 
to follow him, as to the facility with which, in the 
progress of the government, and through the agency 
of the executive, the votes of four senators might 
be influenced. Diuscarding these. and without stop- 
ping to remark that in forming the constitution, its 
framers looked to an enlargement of the numbers of 
the senate; I submit to you sir, that the comparative 
value of the provisions which require a vote of two- 
thirds, and that of a bare majority, in the protection 
which they respectively afford to the rights of a ma- 
jority, is not to-be ascertained by comparing these 
majority votes merely, but by extending the com- 
parison, to the majorities and minorities in each 
case. Ina senate, representing thirteen states, and 
consisting of twenty-six members, if you compare 
majorities of eighteen and fourteen, the difference 
would indeed be only four—and if senators should 
ever become a marketable commodity, it would re- 
quire a less outlay on the partof the executive, to 
control the action of the body. But apply the se- 
cond test. Compare the majority, with the minort- 
ty, ineach case. If the simple majority governs, 
fourteen senators, representing seven states would 
absolutely control twelve senators, representing six 
states. ‘The majority in that case would be two 
senators, or one state. If a majority of two-thirds 
be exacted, it would require eixhteen senators, re- 
presenting nine states, to control eight senators, re- 
presenting four states. The majority in this case 
would be ten senators, of five states. The difference 
therefore between two modes, in their practical ap- 
plication to the senate, as originally constituted, is 
as ten totwo. A majority of two votes would decide 
in the first case. It wouid require a majority of ten 
in the last. If you make the comparison of these 
two provisions in its application lo the senate as at 
present constituted, the result is still more striking. 
it would require the votes of thirty-five senators, to 
control the votes of seventeen, if the two-thirds rule 
be applied. Ifa bare majority decides, twenty-seven 
senators, overrule a minority of twenty-five. ‘Thir- 
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teen states, and one senator from a divided state, 
will overrule a minority of twelve states, and’ the 
remaining senator of the divided state. Is it upon 
such a volte, that Texas is to be forced into the 
Union? 

Our ancestors were right then, in the importance 
which they attached to this provision; and | am sur- 
prised that a truth so obvious, should not have found 
a ready assent from the intelligent mind of the sena- 
tor from South Carolina.’ I marvel more especially, 
that a southern senator, representing one of those 
states, which whatever may be the fate of this measure 
are destined in all time, to de numerically inferior 
in the councils of the nation, should be willinz to 
abandon as unimportant, this constitutional safeguard 
of the rights of a minority. If it be wise to sur- 
render this check which the constitution has pro- 
vided for the protection of minorities—if it be wise 
for a southern senator to do this, then the senator 
from South Carolina is right. If not, J claim to 
stand on scuthern ground, in vindication of southern 
rights. 

And now, sir, with respect and good will, which 
I desire to manifest to my associates and to all men, 1 
propound to the advocates of this resolution, these 
simple, but in my judgment, vitally iteresting in- 
quiries—Do you wish to foree Texas into this Union, 
net merely without the consent, but in opposition to 
the will of one-third of the states of this confedera- 
cy? Do you believe that the acquisition of that 




































The | 


state, will compensate for the disruption of those 
ties, which now bind in fraternal nnion, the existing 
members of this great repub'ic. Think you, when 
the strifes of party have temporarily subsided, and 
calmer reflection has allayed the tumultuous feelings 
which the late exciting canvass has awakened, that the 
American people will see in the addition of two or 
three hundred thousand men to our rapidly increas: 
ing population, any benefit which may atone for the 
alienation of feeling, that it will engender among 
the twenty millions of freemen, who now constitute 
these sovereign, independent, and United States? If 
not, why do you not resort to the treaty-making pow- 
er—to that mode of acquiring toreign territory, 
which the constitution has provided as a safeguard 
to the rights of the minority? If the people desire 
| this acquisition, it will in due time be made, without 
this usurpation of power. If they do-not, and by 
such a majority of voices as will enable you to ob- 
| tain it in the mode prescribed by the constitution, 
you will by its acquisition in any other mode, have 
| gained a province. and lost an empire—you will have 
/extended your already boundless domain—you will 
have added a fragment to a population whivi iseven 
now increasing with a rapidity, which it will require 
all the intelligence, and all the energy of your states- 
men to keep pace with—and you wii] have accom- 
plished your object, at the sacrifice of the peace and 
harmony of the Union. 


You will not accept counsel, or admonition from 
me, and | do not offer it—but | call upon the most 
heated advocate of this measure, to ponder the ques- 
tion which I propose. ‘This hot haste, this excessive 
urgency. with which, trampling upon the scattered 
fragments of the constitution, you are rushing tw this 
acquisition—is it not calculated to defeat your ob- 
ject? By the terms of the resolution under«onsidera- 
tion, the question of the admission of ‘Texas into the 
Union, is to be submitted to the final action of ano- 
ther congress. Is this precipitancy calculated to 
conciliate the opponents of this measure? Js ithkely, 
when a moment of calin reflection shall intervene, to 
give confidence to its friends? Above all, how will 
it be received by the great body of the American 
people? ° 

J implore senators to pause. Tne advocates of 
this resolution may, I do not believe they have, but, 
in the present excited state of public feeling, they 
may have a bare majority in this chamber upon this 
question. Very certainly they have, or will soon 
have the government under their contro}. Still, l 
entreat them to pause. The feeling which will be 
aroused in the bosom of vast multitudes uf that peo- 
ple, by what they will deem a flagrant usurpation of 
power, which they have never delegated, is toodeep, 
too strong, too abiding, to be repressed—and it may 
not be sported with. ‘The power of the govern- 
ment cannot check it. The patronage of the govern- 
ment will not seduce it, Nay, the iron rule of party, 
that image of omnipotence here below, cannot, wall 
not, contro! it. 

And now, sir, | have done. Iam deeply sensible 
of the responsibility of my position—but [can meet 
that responsibility fearlessly, because [ will meet it 
honestly—and, availing myself of the language of 
another, 1 say to my assucistes here, and to my 
countrymen elsewhere, “whether men will hear, or 
whether they will not hear, is not strictly wy per 
sonal concern, but my intention, that po man taketh 
from me.” 
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Texas. —-Latest. The eteamer John S. McKim, a, 


New Orleans, left Galveston the 2ist ult. Presiden 
Jones hid issued his proclamation for congress to mee 
on the '6th of June. The proclamation announces that 
the government of the United States had selected the 
Ist and 2d sections of the resolutions, (Milton Brown’s) 
as the basis for consummating the proposed union. 

A meetiiig had been held in Washington, (Texas,) at 
which resolutions were passed unanimously, in favor of | 
immediate annexation, “without reference to the wishes or 
concurrence of any foreign or European power,” calling 
on the presiden: to convene congress immediately, and 
recommending tothe citizens of the republic, in case 
he did not, to meet in convention and ratify the resolu- 
tions and form a state constitution. The next day the 
proclamation was issued. Some objection was urged by 
the attorney general, Mr. Allen, at the meeting, against 
the tone of the resolutiuns. Mr. Scurry, in reply, inti- 
mated that the citizens might become much more im- 
patient, and adopt measures much more violent than 
those recommended. 


The National Register, says: “The object of the pre- 
sident, (Jones) 1s, to take such steps as shall not only as- 
certain the will of the people, but if they shall so require 
place us ina position for admission ito the Union, at 
the next.eession of the American congress.” 

A meeting held at Brenham, on the 11th, adopted re- 
solutions similar to those adopted at Washington. 

It was believed that government had received commu- , 
nications from Gen. Arista, overland, conveying assu- 
rances that Mexico was disposed to treat with Texas, 
upon the basis of independence. and that despatches to 
the same effect had arrived from Vera Cruz, to which the 
Houston Siar, of be 19th says, government had senta 
reply bya British vessel. 


It would appear that Mr. Surru, late secretary of state, 
has gone as charge de affairs of the ‘T'exian republic to 


' those of the previous year as follows; 
1845. 1844, 
January 2,098 450 1,728,321 
February 1,911,335 1,440,597 
March 2,385,586 4,049,322 
Total $6 395,371 7,208,245 








England and France, and that Esenezer ALLE, late 
attorney geueral, is to succeed him as secretary. 


Unitrep STATES TREASURY REPORT, for the quarter | 


ending 30th March, 1845, as near as can be ascertained: 
Receipts, from customs $6,375,575 71 
- ‘** Jands 485,532 20 


“ ‘* miscellaneous 20,000 00 





$6,881,107 91 





Expenditures—civil, miscellaneous and 
$1,708,407 96 


foreign 

Army 1,131,826 56 
Indian department 52,930 07 
Fortitications 86,412 50 
Pensivas 1,406,199 19 
Navy 1,573.631 00) 
Interest on public debt 38,062 71 
Reinbursement of loan of 1841 4,912,636 94 

Do. do. of 1843 400,000 00 

Do. of treasury notes and int. 841,048 04 





$12,126,204 97 

Treasury notes. Amount outstanding ou the Ist May, 
1845, $923,351 49. 

Pusuic peposits. ‘The official report of the U. States 
treasurer shuws the amount on deposite on the 23th ult. 
to have been $7,724,904 21, of which, $339,582 20 had 
been drawn on. Half a miihon was at Boston, 1,770,- 
000 at N. York, nearly haifa mitlon at Philadelpnia, 
164,000 at Balumore, 1,130,000 at_ Washington, 261,000 
at N. Orleans, and 451,000 at St. Louis. 


Business*crrcies. Stocks, which declined a trifle on 
the arrival of the news by the Caledunia, revived in less 
than forty-eight: hours, but the subsequent reception of 
the news trom Mexico, and a tuller review of all our fo- 
reivn relations, seeins to have had a depressing effect, 
and the rates are now downward. Ohio 6’s at N. York 
on the 29th, would not command over 96; Pennsylvania 


, Cheese; 3,700 wool, 


The exports during the past quarter, compare with 








Tue Recerrrs at Tae Cu-tom Hovst, New Yor, 
exhibit a falling off vurresponding with the diminution of 
packages imported. 

Amount collected from January Ist to April 





27th, 1844 $7,136,302 
Do. from Jan. Ist to April 26th, 1845 5,549,095 
Amount of decrease $1,587,095 





The receipts from 1st to 27th April 1844 was $480,984 
Do. from Ist to 26th April 1845 208,108 
Falling off $272,876 


American Corron Goops. There was exported from 
Boston during the week ending the 26th of April, 3,011 
bales of Domestic goods. 


Spectre. The amount exported from New York trom 
the Ist to 24th April, was a little over $2,000,000. The 
Sylvie de Grasse, which sailed on the 28th, look $16,000 
Mexican dollars for Havre. 


New Orreans Tripe. The progress of the trade of 
this emporium of the west may be judged of by the fol- 
lowing exports of domestic growth, manufacture and pro- 


duce—first qr. of 1345. . 
January $3,895,979 
February 6 356,737 
March 5.532.223 - 
$15,784,939 





Exclusive of exports of foreign goods entitled two de- 
benture. 

The ship Akbar cleared at New Orleans on the 12th 
ull. for Canton, with a cargo of 2,149 bales and 107 aalf 
bales of cotton and 6,599 pigs of lead. 

Duties collected first quarter 1845 $579 000 00 

Do. first quarter 1844 437,333 49 


$141,661 53 


Tus New Yorr Canat. There was left and cleared 
at Albany during the first week of navigation, (which 
was Opened on the 15th April), 40,041 bbis. flour; 3,933 
bushels wheat; 40 bush. barley; 1,413 bbls. beef; 1,211 
bbls. ashes; 20,200 lbs, butter; 200 bbls. lard; 35,000 Ibs. 
Merchandise shipped 9,758,600 |bs. 

ALBANY J’RAvE. ‘There were 106 masted vessels at 
the wharf on the 28th ult. exclusive of steamboats, 
met boats, lake boats, &c., which do the most of the 
trade. ° 
Troy, N. Y. Trane. The Troy Whig, of the 29th, 
referring to the above statement of upwards of nine mil- 
lions pounds of merchandise cleared from Albany the 
lirst week of navigation, adds that 15,065,500 were 
cleared from Troy during the same week. Number of 
clearances 301. ‘J'olls received, $27,841. 


Tue PENNsyLvanta Canau. From the report of trade 
trom the Ist w the zlst of April, given in the Pittsburg 
Guzetle, 1t appears that 235 buats entered, 300 cleared.— 
masiern tonnage estered 14,762.361. Amount of tolls 
received $15,409 34. Amonyst the imports were 3,822,- 
730 Ibs. inerchandise; 1,504,346 lbs. hardware; 724,049 
lbs. groceries; 4,122,393 ibs. blooms, &c. Atnongst the 
exports, Were 10,793 bbls. flour; 4,626,103 Ibs. bacon; 
1,407,942 ibs, tobaccu; 5,114 gals. winskey. 





Excess in favor of 1845 


FiLouR AND GRAIN. The Jast sales of flour at Cleve- 
land, Onio, were at $3.83, but buyers at that were not to 
be found there on the 234 ult. No purchases have been 
made lately on Canadian account. The receipts of 
wheat the first week afier navigation opened was 50,000 
bus., making their stock about 75 000,—prices fur south- 
ern parcels 783 cts. ‘They were storing away. At But: 
talo on the S:h, 5422 bushels. “Little Fort wheat,” 
brought 82 cents, and Michigan flour sold at 84. At N., 





5's, 71}. 


New York Trade. The arrivals at New York during | 
las: week, cunsisied of 26 American and 19 foreign ves- | 


sels,—7.356 American tonnage, 3,076 foreign tonnage. 
Value ot the exports of the week in American vessels 
$322 123 56, in foreign vessels $125,864 30; total $447,- 
987 86. Specie impurted during the week $26,149; ex- 


ported $6,600. 


Importations. At N. York the number of packages 
of manufactured goods mone from the port of Liver- 
pool for the port of New 


1844-95: 
Packages of Woollen Worsted 
blankets. bales. cases. stuffs. 
1843.4 9.00 2 342 2.712 5,765 | 
1844 5 537 1,538 1,602 4.128 
Cotton. Linens. Silks. Hosery Gc. Total 
1843-4 y, 805 9,865 336 3.445 34,370 
1844.5 6429 7,597 153 2,746 24,825 


Tur Exrorts trom N. York during the first quarter of 
1845, are 812.874 dollars less than for the corresponding 


quarter of last year. The month of Apri! will show a 
etill larger talling off. Cottun being two cerits per pound 


lower ihan it was at the same time last year, accounts 
An equal quantity of produce it is 


fer a falling off. 
; robable hes been sent out 


ork, during the months of 
October, November, December, January, February, and | sioners, t enable them to meet the payment of some 
March, 1843-4, compared with the same months of jyillioas of the original luan which is nuw falling cue, 


York we notice the saie of nearly 10,000 bbis. on the 
ith, at $4,564,625. 
| Inspections of flour at Philadelphia, quarter ending the 


} Ist April— 

Wheat flour. Rye flour. Cotn meal. 
| 1844 bbl=. 91,202 7,065 20,722 

| 1845 * 108,759 4,562 24,265 

| Onto. The interest next falling due on the Ohio seven 


| per ceat. bonds, is already in New York. 
| 


|. "THE roan of $200,000 at 5 per cent. redeemable in 
| 1562, auverused tor by the New York canal commis t 


‘Was coniracied fur on the 24th ult. at premiums of above 
5 per cet. 


Tue Maryranp Minine Co. have recently effect- 
‘eda luan in New York city of 200,000, for the purpose 
‘ot constructing a railroad nine nules in length, trom 
Cumberland to their cual mines at Frostburg. The road 
is to be commenced inumediately, and will be completed 
in six mouths. By this improvement immense quaniities 
of bituminous coal will come duwn to Cumberland, and 
find its way trom there to Baltimore, Washington, New 
York, Boston, and other cidies on the seaboad. 


Streamers. ‘The Great Western, took out 140 passen- 


‘that the nitrate of potash and the nitrate of soda 


9 Res oe me 

Exections.— Virginia. The whigs have ben, . 
defeated. ‘They elect but one on: of the fifte : 
sentatives to congress from this state, The pa 

jority of sixteen in the house of delegates th tad ama, 
So far as returns are received, they |use twel on~ 
gain three, giving the locos a majority of fon ve and 
branch. Senators so far, as they Were, mehort IN th 

and consequently a United States senator will 4 locos, 
of that party. Chosen 


VirGinia university. The Chariottesy; 

of Friday, contains a notice from x ea hea Adv 
disorderly students of the university have by 
order restored, and the lectures resumed. 


Tue Bonapartes. Mons. Maillard, | 

of the late Count de Surveilliers, deen hie tag: 
king of Spain,) came passenger in the Great Wa” 
to take charge of the large property, real and esse, 
owned in this country by the deceased prince Ne 
splendid estate at Bordentown, falls to Joseph's | te 
son, the prince de Lusignano, son of the prince of C, “ 
no, who designs shortly to come over and take 7 
sion. There is there a valuable collection of rare penn 
ings. The entire property left by Joseph, ti ¥ 
members of the family, is said to amount to ten mili 7 
of dollars. Jerome is so far relieved by his hare “ 
be able to return to Florence. a 


ignally 
n TeDre. 


OCate 
ulty that the 


een expel led, 


Deatus, during the week before last, at Philadelphia 
141, of which 37 were under one year; 17 were colored: 
27 died of consumption—during the last week, Mr 
which 32 were under one year; 23 were colored; 9 died : 
of consumption. 


At Baltimore, during the weck ending the 2let y} 53 
of which 15 were under one year; 12 free colored and 4 
slaves; 9 died of consumption—during the week endir 
the 28th ult., 59, of which 16 were under one years lf 
were free colored and 2 slaves; 6 died of consumpiion 
At St. Louis, during the week ending the 15:h Apri 
15, of which only 1 was under one year, and ouly | we 
colored—a slave; 1 died of consumption. 

The Rev. Edward Dromgoole Sims, professor of By 
lish literature in the University of Alabama, died at Tus 
caloosa on the 13th April, aged 40 years. He wasa na 
tive of Virginia, a scholar of eminence, a useful man, 


Crurcn Torics. The Episcopal Convention of Penn 
sylvania is to assemble om the 20th instant, at Phi) 
delphia. <A successor to Bishop Onderdonk isto 

chusen. 

The Hartford (Conn.) Freeman, states that a Morm 
church has been organized in that city: also others 
Windsor, Mansfield, Farmington, New Haven, Norl 
Haven, Clintun, No:walk, and Canaan. 

A New Prozhet. tis rumored that the Mormonsa 
soon to have another prophet. Bringham Young si 
that he has lately had an interview with Joe, whod 
clared his determination to appoint Orson Hyde hiss 
cessor, according to the provisions in the Book of Cov 
nants. Hyde, (says the Warsaw Signal,) will make 
worthy succeesor to Joe. 


The London Sun says: “We are ered’bly inform 


about to be imported from America. If so, a wider he 
for the employ:nent of British shipping must be openet 


Tue Grose, ewspaper establistiment at Washingto 
was Valued (without regard to the “good will” ol 
former proprieiors,) at %35,000—Messrs. Ritchie & 
Heiss receive it at that price. 


Sicuts. An old philosopher has said, that most of 
pains and toil which people impose upon thems 
throughout life, are for the graufication of other pe 
ples’s eyes. Cer:ain icis that the ratification of oad 
eyes, is a universal passion. We gather sights 0 
sorts from all parts of the world, and often pay seve" 
for them, fron Fanny Elislei’s dancing, to the Menage 
of wild beasis. Uccasionally our country contin 
proportion towards gratifying this propens!\y Me , 
regions. It 1s said that at the last fashionable oF 9" 
Paris, the United Sta'es was fully represente ie 
numbers, and t.ok the fore front in many partes © 
tinction. ‘The very belle of their ball rooms w2s 4 
have been an American lady, distinguished N° i be 
her talents than fur her beauty. ‘The theatres 0 
Paris and London have been compelled, —e 
tantly, to admit the tragic powers of FoRRest, & ; 
vera! other distinguished American oar - 
most difficult characters, whilst HAcKErt On ie 
minor actors have eclipsed in, the comic an abort 
Then as to nafurul curiosities, they have cure ome I 
with their war dances. Little general pow tbe 
fair specimen of our miniature Yankee prow” nn 
mother in Connecticut is said to have becom ibe 
to his “being out,” for a spell. Mr. rare Eur 
York museum, who went with him 10 chara as ® 
has sent home $14,000, as the proceeds te of P 
exhibition of Tom ‘Thumb. ‘The age mors 
made by him out of that unfortunate : . 

is not far from a hundred thousand do me time 
over a specimen of Kentucky growth ae farnishé 
a seven feet six lad, was he nol! Then ny. But 
walking skeleton, from the same direc mili Ne 
bies are now all the rage with the or her prowes 
Carolina is about to exhibit a specimen i200, of Orel 
another of her Jackscxs—a Jasper weighs 177 Ts 
county, only eight years of age, who ™ rith eneral 
He ought to take a drive in company p 4 
Thumb, amongst the natives, 















































































gets. Avout 50 applicants for passage had to defer tor 
the Caledonia, which lett Byston the Ist inst. 


vehicle as the general is now 
Drieabach’s four elephants in gee! 
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